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The Suez Canal, Target of the Axis 














THAT RUMOR ABOUT NASH WAS TRUE! 


WITH PRICES STARTING IN THE LOWEST:PRICE FIELD 


* 25 to 30 Miles per Gallon of Gasoline! 

*% Roomier than Many Cars Costing up to $200 More! 
* Flashing Pickup of New ‘Flying Scot” Engine! 

* A Coil Spring Ride on All Four Wheels! 

* New “Unitized” Steel Body—Safer, Quieter! 


* Improved Weather Eye Conditioned Air System 
.-- and Convertible Bed! 


* Overall Economy Saves You $70 to $100 a Year! 


NEW kind of car goes on 

America’s highways today 
—and just the bare facts about 
it make startling news. 


Pictured above is the beautiful 

new Nash “600”, developed at a cost 
of many millions. Imagine—owning 
it for the same dollars that buy the 
usual “All Three” car! = 


Imagine—getting 25 to 30 miles to a 
gallon of gasoline, with good driving 
under normal conditions! 


Engineering tests show as high as 
32 miles to a gallon with the Fourth 
Speed Forward! Here is the big car 
economy America has long needed. 





Beneath its sleek, two-tone, 

dashing lines is a new kind of 

car body—unitized with the 

frame to form one, safe, twist- 

proof, rattle-proof unit. Use- 
less weight is gone; but the structure 
is stronger, the interior roomier. 


The front seat is nearly five feet wide! 
Its new “Flying Scot”’ Engine has the 
smoothest six-cylinder performance 


you ever felt. And no low-price car 
ever rode or drove like this before! 


Nash is first with Two- rg > 
way Ball-bearing Steer- 

ing—and coil springs 

on all four wheels. 


Even the Weather Eye has more con- 
ditioned air miracles to show you, 
in banishing winter from driving. 


Price-wise, the famous Ambassador 
6’s and 8’s also benefit by the same 
great program that has made our 
new low-price car possible. Aero- 
powered, brilliantly new—they’re the 
biggest values in America today. 
Come see them, and marvel! 
3 SERIES...15 BEAUTIFUL MODELS 


«++ ALL AT NEW LOWER PRICES! 


The Nash Ambassador “600” . . . America’s 
new low-price car. 6-cylinder Manifold-Sealed 
Engine. 194 inches over all. Six models. 

The Aeropowered Nash Ambassador Six. 105 
HP . .. 6-cylinder Twin Ignition Valve-in-Head 
Engine. 201 inches over all. Five models. 

The Aeropowered Nash Ambassador Eight— 
115 HP... 8-cylinder Twin Ignition Valve-in- 
Head Engine. 201 inches over all. Four models. 


NASH 


AND SAVE MONEY EVERY MILE ! 





U.S. Platform, 1940 


1940, 1740 or 2140—the U.S. Platform of Busi- 


ness is, has been, and always will be—Quality. 


Tory, Whig, Democrat, Republican, or party-to- 
come— it’s still the fine thing, the thing well made, 


we specify, we buy and we want. 


When we go to the Business Polls, we vote the 
straight ticket of quality. When the votes are counted, 
quality wins in a walk. 

* * * 
From a dollar pocket knife to a diamond-pointed 
drill, there is always the product that will cut, or 


shape, or dig or make what you ask it to, 


For a little less money there is always the “little 
less” product that will cut, or shape, or dig or make 


—not what you ask it to—but all you can expect it to. 


When something for kitchen, car or office has 
quality, you keep on being glad you bought it. When 


it hasn’t, you’re sick of it in a few days. 


Quality makes you find excuses to wear one suit; 


lack of quality keeps you fighting another. 


Quality keeps better time. Quality keeps out the 
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water. Quality fits the feet. Quality is soft to the skin. 


Quality gives you better light and keeps you warmer. 


No matter how many peaks and valleys there are 
in the business graph, the honest product, the well- 


made product, will win out over the long haul. 


And no matter how many other planks there are 
in the platform, the main one will always be good 


old American quality. 


No matter the year, no matter the issue, here is the 
button for American business to wear upon its lapel: 


Win with Quality. 





There are many times in business when this 
question comes up— 

**Howcan we cutafew corners of expense?’’ 

Naturally, many businesses have extrav- 
agances which may sensibly be eliminated. 

The point is, ‘‘Quality is usually no ex- 
travagance.’’ 

Take for instance the matter of the 
supplies you use with your Mimeograph 
duplicator. 

There are various brands and grades of 
stencil sheets and inks on the market. By 
shopping around, you might seem to save 
a few pennies on a quire of stencil sheets 
or a pound of ink. 

You ask, ‘‘Why not?’’ 

We say there is no report, bulletin, form 
or letter so unimportant as to be shoddy 
or hard to read. 


Mimeograph brand stencil sheets and 
inks are made by exclusive processes to 
produce best results under all conditions. 


The legibility of a good Mimeograph 
copy is up to the high standard set for 
schools to protect the vision of children. 

Every typist knows a Mimeograph stencil 
sheet is easier to work with because there 
are no high spots or low spots—the same 
thickness, the same velvety surface from 
top to bottom. She knows too it is easier 
on her eyes. 

Copies made with Mimeograph brand 
stencil sheets speak the language of qual- 
ity and all things considered save you 
money at the end of the year. More and 
more firms are today insisting on them 
100 per cent... A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago. Distributors in leading cities. 


h duplicator & 
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MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark 





OUR PART 
IN NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


Walter S. Gifford, President, American Telephone and Telegraph Company 











THE BELL SYSTEM IS A NATION-WIDE 


OR EMERGENCY. IT HAS... 


. The trained forces to operate telephone equip- 


ment and plant. 
. The trained staffs to direct these operations. 


. The latest motorized, mechanized telephone 
groups of great mobility which can concen- 


trate anywhere quickly. 


: A dependable service of supply that reaches 
anywhere in the United States. 


. A source of supply—the Western Electric 


Company, devoted to telephone manufacture. 


. A great laboratory that brings the advance 
of science to bear on the improvement of 


telephony. 





TELEPHONE SYSTEM—READY TO SERVE 


THE UNITED STATES IN NORMAL TIMES 


7. The financial strength to keep going and work 
ahead for the future. 
s r ‘ 
Each is important. All are necessary for good 
telephone service from day to day and for the 


needs of national defense. 


It is the organization, the team-work, that counts. 
That means trained, experienced men and man- 
agement, working together and planning ahead, 
so that the right material and the right “know 
how” will be at the right place at the right time. 


THE BELL SYSTEM IS READY TO DO ITS PART IN 
THE NATION’S PROGRAM OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 



















































a .and proud of her lather 


Indeed, Helen has reason to be proud. To 
begin with, she knew it took more than beau- 
ty to be a good typist. When someone told 
her about Micrometric Carbon Paper, she 
tried it. Now, with the aid of the numbered 
scale, her letters are neatly spaced. She seldom 
has any retyping to do. By removing the car- 
bon papers with the scale, she keeps her hands 
clean and her carbon copies free from smudg- 
es. Helen’s discovery made a hit with her 
office manager, too. He likes Micrometric be- 
cause it means time and material saved; yet it 
costs no more than other quality sheets. 

You've heard so much about Micrometric, 
why not try it? Ask your stationer or write us 
for samples today! 















F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY 
19 Amherst Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Factory branches in New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, and San Francisco 
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MERCURY 


Never—until the introduction of the big Mercury 8—has there been a car that combined all 
the luxuries of size, power and brilliant performance with the gratifying advantage of economy. 
And what a welcome this combination has received! In just two years, over 150,000 
motorists have changed to the Mercury, and made it one of the country’s most popular cars! 


The Mercury’s record-breaking suc- 
cess has been built directly on the 
enthusiasm of its owners. They 
tested its new ideas, approved its 
challenge to the established cars in 
its field. Thousands of them have 
written unsolicited letters in its 
praise. And, in overwhelming num- 
bers, they paid this new car the 
supreme compliment of buying it! 


For 1941, a magnificent new 
Mercury 8 rides the highways. It 
is a big car —even for its big-car 
field—with new length and width 
and height. Door and body lines 


flare out over the running boards. 


Extra inches of wheelbase add to 
the car’s comfort and appearance. 


There’s a new liveliness in the 
Mercury’s gait that will make your 
pulse leap; a new steadiness in its 
way on the road —any road. It 
handles so easily, rides so smoothly, 
that it has been aptly called “the 
one big car that has everything— 
plus economy.” For Mercury own- 
ers everywhere report “up to 20 
miles to a gallon of gas, and better!” 

Test the Mercury’s new ideas 
yourself, Any Mercury, Lincoln or 
Ford dealer will put a Mercury 8 
at your disposal on short notice. 
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THINGS YOU'LL LIKE ABOUT THE MERCURY 


NEW EXTERIOR BEAUTY. A long, low car with 
wide body and superb streamlining. Choice 
of new bright colors. 

BIG POWERFUL CNGINE. The only V-8 in its 
price field. Brilliant acceleration and perform- 
ance. Amazing economy! 

LUXURIOUS INTERIORS. Beautifully decorated 
in harmonizing colors. Wide seats. Resilient 
cushion pads of foam rubber. 

EASE OF CONTROL. Finger-Tip Gearshift. Velvet- 
action clutch and hydraulic brakes. Newly- 
designed, perfected ride-stabilizer. 

NEW RIDING COMFORT. Long, easy-action 
springs. Improved shock absorbers. Center- 
poise balance. Rides like a dream. 











ORT Te 
for EXPERIENCE | 


New DEPARTURE has helped solve*so many 
bearing problems and has created so many 
“new departures’ in ball bearings, that almost 
never do manufacturers encounter problems 


on which New Departure has not had actual 


experience —for which there is no substitute. 


NEW DEPARTURE 


THE FORGED STEEL BEARING 
Vtarhing Klla Like @ Ball 





Write to Main Office, New Departure, Division UNITED Authorized automotive and industrial replace- 
of General Motors, Bristol, Connecticut for ment bearing service, wherever you see the 
engineering consultation and 150 page book, United Motors Service sign. Authentic records. 
“Why Anti-Friction Bearings.” Norors 7 Complete stocks. Prompt delivery. 


NEWSWEEK 


LETTERS 


Canadian ‘Bombing’ 


I was amused by your account of the 
mass bombardment of Canadian citie; 
(NewsweEEk, Sept. 16). I happened to be 
visiting Montreal on that eventful day and 
never shall I forget it. 

I was anxiously waiting for the raid to 
begin. I anticipated seeing at least one 
squadron of planes and my anxiety erey 
minute by minute. Then suddenly every. 
one started to point to the east and all that 
was seen was a lone plane dropping its leaf. 
let bombs. I am quite sure that is not vour 
opinion of a mass air raid. 

J. CLARK 

Montreal, Que. 


When the Canadian Finance Depart- 
ment announced advance details about the 
launching of Canada’s second war loan 
Sept. 9, a statement said that “people of 
the Dominion will receive their first taste 
of air raids next Monday when Royal 
Canadian Air Force planes rain leaflets on 
cities and towns from coast to coast.” Ac- 
tually, as Mr. Clark says, the raiders that 
dropped the leaflets over the big cities were 
few in number. At the same time, air and 
other military maneuvers were taking place 
in places where Mr. Clark could not per- 
sonally have observed them. 


Uncle Sam Button 


Here is a sketch of a design for a new 
button or pin that I prophesy will be very 
popular with every real American if you 
picture it in Newsweek that is read with 
great interest by those who are proud to 
be real members of Uncle Sam’s family. 

This sketch illustrating Uncle Sam 
reads: “I am proud to be his nephew,” but 


it should also be produced in the form of 
a pin reading: “I am proud to be his 
niece” so that the ladies can also wear the 
emblem and thus proudly proclaim that 
the Great Sam is also their great-uncle. 

I feel that some reputable manufactur- 
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place ou know the places where the deep 2,500,000 rural families find in Farm Journal? Do 

per- ' . ° : °. 4 ° 
influence of Farm Journal is at work. Quiet, you know why they write to it like a friend, ap- 
shaded roads—yards full of vegetables and flowers peal to it in trouble, and cheer its every word 
—miles of supporting farmlands—busy market and move? Reader-interest, generated by Farm 

new days and ice cream socials. Journal’s speed-printing, its Washington news, 

pe Maybe that’s not your idea of an exciting place and practical farm assistance, is part of the answer. 

with to live. But it’s the choice of just about half of The other part is 

1t ‘ ie Die - 

: , America. Not the nation’s nerve center, but its the very human- 

Sam heart. Not its rich men, but the country’s wealth. ness of this mag- 





The backbone of the nation—folks who work 
hard, play hard, love deeply. 

Why should the people of towns like this del- 
uge a woman in South Africa with advice? A mis- 
sionary’s wife, she had simply written asking how 
to keep two small children entertained. We repro- 
duced her letter in our “Farm Women’s Letters” 
page. The flood of answers, ideas, and suggestions 
came from every part of the country—so numerous 
that she had to mimeograph her acknowledgments! 

Can you say why she wrote Farm Journal, and 
why she got those answers? Have you found what 


Graham Patterson, Publisher « WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILA. 


NEW YORK -CHICAGO:-LOS ANGELES-DETROIT-SEATTLE-SAN FRANCISCO 
















azine. For Farm 
Journal and 
Farmer’s Wife is 
as human as its 
readers. It mirrors 
their hopes and 
fires their ambi- 
tions. Its appeal, as 
it moves farming 
America to action, 
is as irresistible as 


the Piper’s. 


e294 merica’s Largest Rural Magazine 
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>> BOTTLED-IN-‘BOND-2>, 
Kentucky Straight Whiskey 









































Great trees enhance the beauty of the 
grounds at the Old Crow distillery — 
trees that were saplings 70 years ago * 
when James Crow began distilling. 


100 PROOF 
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er of the Roosevelt and Willkie buttoy; 
and pins now seen everywhere in this 
country should produce at once this patr. 
otic emblem because it will be very popv. 
lar after the political emblems are oy}. 
dated on Nov. 6. 

What is more, I will have it agreed jp 
writing that every dollar of the commis. 
sions or royalties paid to me by the mak. 
ers and distributors of these Uncle Sam 
buttons and pins will be donated to the 
American Red Cross Society. 

JAY O. LASHAR 
Director of Advertising 


American Chain & Cable Co., Inc. 
New York City 


o_o 


Stutterers 

It is gratifying that you found my sub. 
ject at the conference at Penn State Col. 
lege on Sept. 2 interesting enough to give 
it a place in your columns in the Sept. 16 
issue. On the other hand, it is regrettable 
that you seem to have missed the signif 
cant point entirely. 

It is not unusual that only one out of 
any group of twenty stutterers should have 
had his handedness changed. The signifi- 
cant fact that I reported was that out of 
77 who had been changed from left to right 
handedness for writing, only one stuttered. 

H. J. HELTMAN 
Chairman 





Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





Boosting the Theater 


Two years ago I attended what was 
called “A Cultural Arts Symposium.” The 
students of Wadleigh High School spon- 
sored the program which presented free of 
charge such guests as Jean Rosenthal, 
Helen Claire, Bramwell Fletcher, Ezra 
Stone, Robert Rice, Hiram Sherman, and 
Jean Muir to an audience of students and 
teachers (from other schools and colleges, 
I later found out) who were interested in 
the theater as a culture, profession, or sim- 
ply as entertainment. 

The speakers ran the gamut of subjects, 
from “finding a producer who has a play 
to cast” to producing itself, later answer- 
ing questions posed by the audience. Un- 
usual in quality, the program drifted away 
from advice talks to brief pictures of what 
the professional theater was about, what 
made it up, who ran it, what the “rackets” 
were; it had punch without glamour. 

Wadleigh gave a second Symposium, but 
no signs of a third are in evidence yet. In 
building up the theater as a living art and 
expression it’s important to get to us, the 
youth, who will eventually try to reshape 
the structure, get to us when we'll listen, 
eager to put a foot in the right step. If the 
schools lie down on the job, does the 
theater have to blunder too? 


VALERIE L. HUNT 
New York City 
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Tts better business 


for our men 





to go Lullman 


—ON TRIPS OF 250 MILES OR MORE” 


Mr.M.J.Beirn 


Vice-Pres. in Charge of Sales, 
the American Radiator and 
Standard Sanitary Corporation 


Mr. Beirn says, “While we 
enforce no rule specifying how 
our salesmen should travel, 
we look with favor on their 
use of Pullman.’ Read his 

reasons below. 


“FIVHE REASONS,” declares Mr. 
Beirn, “should it seems to me 
be fairly obvious. 


“In the first place,” he says, “‘Pull- 
man assures them of reaching their 
appointments on time in virtually 
any kind of weather. It also assures 
their getting there rested and re- 
freshed by a night’s sleep, and thus 


better prepared to make a sale. 


“Extra Comfort and Convenience” 


“Also, we feel the representatives of 
the American Radiator and Standard 
Sanitary Corporation are entitled to 
the extra comfort and convenience 


Pullman affords.” He adds :— 


*,..0n most trips of 250 miles or 
over it is just better business, we feel, 
for our men to go the Pullman way.” 


There... from an outstanding busi- 
ness man... are logical words that 
clearly explain the advantages of 
Pullman for business travel. 

But there are many advantages 
that Mr. Beirn did not mention. 

For example, Pullman gives a man 
a chance to work while he is travel- 
ing. It gives him an opportunity to 
take the luggage he needs, including 
150 Ibs. free in the baggage car. And 


On an average 


300 miles a lower 
| berth costs only 


overnight trip of § 6) 









Pullman’s service is available practi- 
cally everywhere. 


Pullman’s efficiency, convenience 
and clublike comfort conserve every 
business man’s energy . . . are a help 
to every business man who wants to 
get places quickly, on schedule, in 
business trim! 


To those who value these advan- 
tages Pullman is the most economical 


form of travel (see below). 


You probably didn’t realize it 
was that cheap! And you can 
enjoy a Single Occupancy Sec- 
tion for only a trifle extra! 
Gives you exclusive use of both 
seats by day and extra space at 
night. For 2 or more people, 
most Pullman rooms cost 
little if any more than a lower 
berth for each! 


(besides your accompanying first class rail fare) 
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Born: 


To Cor. CHARLES 
A. LinppercH and 
ANNE Morrow Linp- 
BERGH, a daughter, at 
Doctors Hospital in 
New York City, Oct. 
2. The baby—the 
Lindberghs’ first girl 
—has two brothers: 
Jon Morrow Lind- 
bergh, 8, and Land 
Morrow Lindbergh, 3, who was born in 
London during the period of the Lind- 
berghs’ self-imposed exile in England. Au- 
thor of “North to the 
Orient” and “Listen! 
the Wind,” Mrs. Lind- 
bergh published her 
third book, “The 
Wave of the Future: 
A Confession of 
Faith” (see page 72), 
the day after the 
birth of her daugh- 


ter. . 


Birthday: 


Monanpas K. Ganput, Indian Congress 
party leader, 71, Oct. 2. Traveling on a 
train from Simla, where he had conferred 
with the Marquess of Linlithgow, Viceroy 
and Governor General of India, the Ma- 
hatma arose on his birthday at 4 a.m. for 
prayers, spent an hour spinning, and then 
worked on his correspondence. 


Married: 


Prince Karu Franz Joser of Prussia, 
23-year-old grandson of the former Em- 
peror Wilhelm II of Germany, and Prin- 
cess HENRIETTE SCHONAICH-CAROLATH, 21- 
year-old stepdaughter of the ex-Kaiser, at 
Doorn, the Netherlands, Oct. 1. Prince 
Karl is the son of the late Prince Joachim, 
Wilhelm’s sixth son. The bride is the 
daughter by a previous marriage of Prin- 
cess Hermine, second wife of the Kaiser. 





International 





Wide World 


Saran Paurrey of Brookline, Mass., 
third ranking woman tennis player in the 
United States, and Extwoop Cooke of 
Portland, Ore., ranked sixth among the 
country’s men tennis stars, at the Sherry- 
Netherland Hotel in New York City, Oct. 
2. Last July 19 Miss Palfrey divorced her 
first husband, Marshall Fabyan of Man- 


Acme 














chester, Mass., to whom she was mar- 
ried in 1934. Cooke has not been 
married previously. The couple sailed for 
South America, where they will play in 
tournaments in Argentina, Brazil, and 
Uruguay. 


Arrived: 


On the Scythia 
from England, H. G. 
Wetts, British his- 
torian and novelist, 
in New York City, 
Oct. 3. In this coun- 
try for a lecture tour, 
the author of “The 
Shape of Things to 
Come” had plenty to 
say to reporters about 
the shape of things 
already here: “Halifax is the man all Eng- 
land wants out of office . . . I would prefer 
that America not come into the war. I 
think America is playing an excellent part 


” 


now. 


Acme 





From Lisbon on the Excalibur, Lion 
FreuCHTWANGER, exiled German author, in 
Jersey City, N.J., Oct. 5. The novelist— 
who had lived in France for the past seven 
years—related a thriller about his escape 
from a French concentration camp. He 
said he had been “kidnapped” by Ameri- 
can friends while swimming in a stream, 
had been dressed in women’s clothes, sup- 
plied with false papers, and then smuggled 
over the border into Spain. 


On the Clipper from Lisbon, Granp 
Ducness CHARLOTTE OF LUXEMBOURG, 
exiled ruler of the tiny principality now oc- 
cupied by the Nazis, in New York City, 
Oct. 4. The Grand Duchess is now re- 
united with Prince Felix of Bourbon- 
Parma and their six children—all of whom 
arrived in this country last July on the 
cruiser Trenton. 


Returned: 





To her bovine boudoir in the Borden 
exhibit at the New York World’s Fair, 
Eusiz, Glamour Cow No. 1, and her in- 
fant daughter, Beutan, born Aug. 3 dur- 
ing Elsie’s safari to Hollywood to play 
Buttercup in the coming film “Little Men.” 
Garlanded with daisies and the keys to 
twelve cities, Elsie rubbed noses with her 
handsome spouse, Elmer—who subbed as 
star attraction in the boudoir during his 
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wife’s absence—before taking up house. 
keeping again. 





Naturalized: 


As a citizen of the United States, Dp 
AuBert EInstTeEIN, 61-year-old exiled Ger. 
man scientist now teaching at Princeton, 
N.J., in Trenton, Oct. 1. The master of the 
theory of relativity took his oath of aj. 
legiance to this country with 87 other new 
citizens. 


Steve VasmaKkos, Greek peanut and 
popcorn vendor extraordinary who for 
some twenty years has, under an inter. 
ested Presidential paternalism, dominated 
the goober market on the White House 
corner, in Washington, D.C., Oct. 1. 


Died: 


Gen. BALLINGTON 
Boortn, 81, founder, 
with this wife, Maud 
Ballington Booth, of 
the Volunteers of 
America, after a long 
illness, at his home in 
Blue Point, L. 1., Oct. 
5. Son of Gen. William 
Booth, founder of the 
Salvation Army, 
Booth came to America in 1888 to head his 
father’s organization in this country, but 
by 1896 he and his father had disagreed so 
violently that the son resigned from the 
Salvation Army. The breach was never 
healed, and in the same year Ballington 
Booth and his wife founded their own or- 
ganization. 





Acme 


Henry Horner, 61, 
Democratic Governor 
of Illinois, after a 
two-year illness from 
a heart ailment, at his 
home in Winnetka, 
Ill., Oct. 6. Elected 
Governor in 1932, 
Horner _ successfully 
ran for reelection in 
1936, defeating the 
Kelly-Nash machine. 
His term will be completed by Lt. Gov. 
John H. Stelle, who last spring lost the 
Democratic nomination for governor to 
Harry B. Hershey and who, during the 
primaries, tried unsuccessfully to unseat 
Horner on the grounds that ill health had 
incapacitated the Governor. 





Acme 





Freevtan O. STAN Ley, 91, who with his 
twin brother, the late Francis E. Stanley, 
invented in 1897 that early automobile 
wonder, the Stanley Steamer, in Newton, 


Mass., Oct. 2. 


Dr. Jutius WaGNer-JAuREGG, 83, 1927 
Nobel Prize winner for his pioneer work in 
the use of malaria in treating the insanity 
and paralysis of advanced syphilis, in 
Vienna, Oct. 1. 
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T CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA, 

Thomas Jefferson planned and 
built Monticello, the lovely home 
where he lived and died. In many 
ways it is unique . . . designed to ap- 
pear smaller than it is...its beds 
hung in the walls... its stairways 
strangely narrow... fitted with 
many ingenious gadgets of Jeffer- 
son’s invention. 


Today Monticello is a patriotic shrine, 
visited by thousands who come to 
it stand on hallowed ground and 

@ = marvel at the curious features of the 

—— house... But Charlottesville holds 
4 other attractions, too—the University 
of Virginia, and Ash Lawn, home of 
President James Monroe. 


Charlottesville stands on the edge of 
“The FIRST of America,’ that fasci- 
nating region served by Chesapeake 
and Ohio Lines, where you may visit 
colonial Williamsburg—Jamestown 
— Yorktown—Richmond and W ASH- 
INGTON. All in a conveniently small 
area, here’s a feast of beauty and 


history for the traveler who plans to THE CHESSIE CORRIDOR, 
SEE THE FIRST OF AMERICA FIRST! FREE-interestingnew = 


travel booklet, “It's Fun 
to Plan a Chessie Travel 
Package.’’ Write Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Travel 
Service, 827 East Main 
Street, Richmond, Va. 




























The Scenic Route of the East 


red. 
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p> Give an American boy a wooden crate. In 
twenty minutes he’ll have the wheels off last 
year’s baby carriage. And in two hours he'll 
have built himself something—and be so happy 
he wouldn’t trade places with the Mayor. 


America was built by people who know the 
joy of working with their hands. Ford was a 
mechanic. So was Knudsen. So was K. T. 
Keller. The Fishers were woodworkers. 
Chrysler had to learn to make tools before he 
could make automobiles. 

This week’s Auto Show in New York isn’t 
just a tribute to machines; it’s a tribute to 
Americans at work—men to whom the word 


‘industry”’ still has its original meaning. 

When Americans lose the itch to build, the 
America we now know will vanish. Today, the 
“library’’ in Detroit where boys can borrow 
tools the same way they borrow books from 
other libraries is busier than ever. (See Harold 
Titus’ report in this week’s Post.) 


Whether it’s tanks, or airplanes, or better 
and better automobiles each year, America can 
trust its engineers and factory workers to 
deliver the goods. To them the nation owes a 
debt. They keep the itch to build alive in the 
U.S. Their ingenuity and industry have helped 
to make the greatest Democracy in the world. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 
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Defense Chairman? 


The consensus of those close to the pic- 
ture is that Roosevelt will ultimately have 
to appoint a chairman of the Defense Com- 
mission but that he definitely won’t do so 
until after Nov. 5. Meanwhile, the general 
Washington feeling is that the commission 
“is a screwy setup which is somehow work- 
ing well.” The fact is that its work so far 
has been kept fairly well coordinated 
through the efforts of Donald Nelson, able 
executive who nominally works directly 
under Roosevelt as coordinator of defense 
purchases. William McReynolds, commis- 
sion secretary with long years of govern- 
ment experience, has been valuable for 
breaking red tape and coordinating details 
of the work. Incidentally, Knudsen says 
privately that F. D. R. has backed him on 
every point and that there’s no ground 
whatever for charges that he needs more 
authority at this time, 


Willkie’s Campaigning 

Those traveling with Willkie are in gen- 
eral agreement that his campaigning tech- 
nique has improved greatly in the last two 
or three weeks. One little-known factor 
has been the coaching of Dr. Harold Bar- 
nard, Willkie’s throat specialist who’s also 
a voice-control instructor for many Holly- 
wood stars. Incidentally, veteran political 
reporters claim they’ve never had such 
hard work on a campaign train, because of 
the number and variety of Willkie’s 
speeches. 


Hull Retirement 


Despite public denials that he plans to 
quit, Secretary of State Hull has lately 
told friends he doesn’t intend to accept 
reappointment if the Democrats win the 
election. Mrs. Hull has been urging him 
to retire to a well-earned private life for 
some time. The Secretary, however, quali- 
fies his statements of intention by saying 
that he will stick on for a while if a Japa- 
nese or other crisis should demand an un- 
broken Cabinet. 


Defense Leaks 


As forecast here previously, both the 
Army and Navy have markedly tightened 
up on the information they make available 
to members of Congress. Two recent 


events were the final straws. First, mem- 
bers of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee made public the details of the $500,- 
000,000 airport program, even though the 
Army requested that locations of the pro- 
posed airports be kept secret. Then Repre- 
sentative Van Zandt made public an array 
of figures on arms on hand, though Chief 
of Staff Marshall had advised that the 
figures should be considered confidential. 
Coming on top of many other such leaks, 
these convinced military officials that real- 
ly secret matters should not be entrusted 
even to Congressmen. 


Corcoran ‘Blunder’ 


Quiet changes have resulted from prom- 
inent Democrats’ squawks about the ap- 
pointment of Tom Corcoran, F.D. R.’s 
former No. 1 adviser, as vice chairman of 
the La Guardia-Norris group of independ- 
ents for Roosevelt. At least two state 
Democratic leaders threatened to quit if 
Corcoran were allowed to play an import- 
ant role in the campaign. Result: While 
Corcoran is still working for the La Guar- 
dia-Norris group by quietly conferring with 
independent and progressive leaders in 
various states, he is keeping his head down 
and dodging publicity. The real director of 
the headquarters is now David Niles, form- 
er right-hand man to Harry Hopkins. Most 
Administration members think Roosevelt 
approved Corcoran’s original appointment 
mainly as a sop to the New Deal’s left- 
wing group, which has felt neglected lately. 


Wage-Hour Worries 


Expect soon to hear loud squawks about 
nonenforcement of the Wage-Hour Law. 
Some union representatives are already 
circulating well-documented confidential 
memos. These claim that Administrator 
Fleming is investigating and settling many 
insignificant complaints so he can say: 
“We are settling so many cases a week,” 
but is dodging major cases involving fail- 
ure to pay overtime to thousands of work- 
ers. The reports make many more specific 
charges of lackadaisical enforcement. If 
these preliminary complaints don’t get re- 
sults, union leaders will start howling pub- 


licly. e 


National Notes 


The Commerce Department hasn’t 
learned to spell the name of its new head, 
Jesse Jones. One of its recent printed re- 
ports bore the heading “U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Jessie H. Jones, Secretary.” 
. . - Roosevelt’s decision to make “defense 
inspection trips” into Pennsylvania and 
Ohio followed urgent pleas from Demo- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


cratic leaders, who said they saw a real 
chance of carrying both states . . . Sen- 
ate Democratic Leader Barkley and Sam 
Rayburn, new Speaker of the House, have 
been at odds, each tending to blame the 
other for past failure of the Administration 
proposal to adjourn Congress. 





Chinese-Japanese ‘Deals’ 


In North China, many strange events 
occur because of the Japanese conviction 
that they can’t now hope really to sub- 
due the whole area and can only work to 
protect the railroads. This well-authenti- 
cated story illustrates the point: Recently 
Governor P’ang, Chungking-appointed 
ruler of Hopei, sent word to Japanese 
officers that he was determined to cross 
the Peking-Hankow railway with 15,000 
troops and settle down in Central Hopei. 
He asked if he could do so peaceably. 
Thereupon, Governor Wu, the Japanese 
puppet in the province, and the Japanese 
officers held a conference. They then sent 
word that P’ang could proceed if he would 
promise not to disturb the railroad or any- 
thing in the railroad zone. P’ang promised 
and proceeded without hindrance. 


Hungarian Nazi Impasse 


There’s a reason for the recent silence 
of the Nazi groups in Hungary, despite 
their support from Berlin. The Hungarian 
Government could easily prosecute key 
Nazi leaders in two different criminal 
cases the moment any new Nazi trouble 
developed. One of the cases involves al- 
leged extortion of 40,000 pengoes for a 
Nazi slush fund from the Budapest Cen- 
tral Jewish Committee. In the other case, 
the government has evidence of Nazi 
blackmail of scores of large Hungarian 
business firms. 


Berlin-Tokyo Teamwork 


Preceding the German-Italian-Japanese 
pact was a little-known trade agreement 
under which Tokyo was to help the Reich 
hold South American trade. Having confi- 
dently guaranteed delivery on South Amer- 
ican orders by October, the Germans 
sought to make good on at least part of 
these with Japanese help. Accordingly, 
German-made precision instruments and 
light machinery have filled scores of freight 
cars on the Transsiberian Railway bound 
for Dairen in the last two months. At 
Dairen, Japanese ships picked up the 
freight and headed for South America. 
There, in many cases, Japanese firms’ rep- 
resentatives have acted as agents for the 
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Reich. This activity, incidentally, gave rise 
to some of the reports that the Japanese 
had been busy stealing trade from Ger- 
many in South America. 


New French Arrests 


Look for a widening of the war-respon- 
sibility accusations in unoccupied France 
to include many of the prominent Leftists 
and Jews who have not already fled the 
country. Information from Vichy indicates 
that the pretense of prosecuting only those 
held responsible for bringing on the 
war or preparing for it badly is being 
gradually abandoned. The group now in 
power is reportedly preparing to include 
leaders of the former Popular Front, Jews, 
and personal enemies in a sweeping purge. 
In this connection, it’s significant that 
the Germans have shown themselves will- 
ing to turn over wanted Frenchmen 
caught in the occupied zone. Incidentally, 
accommodations for 65 persons not yet 
arrested have been arranged in the village 
of Pellevoisin, where some of the present 
defendants have been kept. 


Spanish Regrets 


Best diplomatic information is that 
Spanish Interior Minister Serrano Sufier, 
in answering Ribbentrop’s plea for a Ger- 
man-Italian-Spanish assault on Gibraltar, 
argued approximately as follows: Spain 
has already done her share to “stabilize” 
Europe through Franco’s victory in the 
civil war. More war, plus the British 
blockade, would seriously jeopardize the 
stability of the Franco regime—thereby, 
in effect, weakening the Axis. Spain feels 
that it will be entitled to Gibraltar’s re- 
turn, anyway, because of its historical 
claims and because of the nonmilitary aid 
it has been giving the Axis. 


Foreign Notes 


International business houses have re- 
ceived tips that Germany plans soon to 
reestablish air-mail service between South 
America and Dakar and to run a line from 
Dakar to Berlin . . . Just before Japan 
joined the Axis, the Kremlin notified all 
Russian newspapers to avoid critical ref- 
erences to the U.S. .. . Washington diplo- 
mats say there’s no ground for the reports 
that King Carol will seek a haven in the 
U.S. Long annoyed by the way American 
papers featured him as a playboy king 
and having had the Rumanian Embassy 
make many futile protests here, he has 
indicated that he would prefer a Latin- 
American haven to the U.S. if permitted 
to leave Europe. 





Securities Smuggling 


Geman agencies in this country have 
perfected dodges for smuggling the sup- 
posedly “frozen” securities of conquered 


countries out of the U.S. One firm, con- 
trolled by a large German company, re- 
cently sounded out insurance firms to see 
if they would write policies covering ship- 
ment of about $4,000,000 worth of “frozen” 
Belgian Government securities from here 
to Buenos Aires. The securities were to be 
boxed and shipped as plain “printed mat- 
ter.” Indications are that this and similar 
tricks are fairly general. In Buenos Aires, 
the securities are sold, and the funds are 
presumably used for South American prop- 
aganda activities or, in some cases, for 
buying such materials as are worth ship- 
ping to Germany via roundabout routes. 


Government and Business 
The two-year-old fight between the SEC 


and Transamerica Corp., top holding com- 
pany of A. P. Giannini’s banking empire, is 
likely to be settled by a compromise stip- 
ulation—after the election . . . The Justice 
Department may soon resume the cases it 
withdrew a few weeks ago against Chicago 
milk companies; it has been annoyed by in- 
creases in Chicago milk prices since with- 
drawal of the original indictments .. . 
Leon Henderson of the Defense Com- 
mission and Assistant Attorney General 
Arnold are now sharply at odds over price- 
control theories. Henderson, who opposed 
Arnold’s recently filed oil cases, wants cen- 
tralized government control of price pol- 
icies, while Arnold still favors competition 
as the regulative factor. 


Business Footnotes 


Business colleges have been subtly using 
the argument: Enroll and you won’t be 
drafted, since students will not be called 
until the school year ends . . . Because of 
reports that extension of trading hours on 
Montreal and Chicago exchanges has 
worked out well, both the N. Y. Curb Ex- 
change and the N. Y. Stock Exchange are 
again discussing proposals to lengthen 
their own hours .. . After a careful study, 
a noted firm of economic consultants has 
concluded that present capacity will per- 
mit industrial production to increase only 
3% or 4% more (from the present esti- 
mated 130 to about 135 in terms of the 
FRB production index). The study indi- 
cates that, with expansion of plant ca- 
pacity, the index may go to 140 or a bit 
higher by spring. 





Entertainment Lines 


Caen Gable and his wife, Carole Lom- 
bard, are drawing up plans for starting 
film production on their own .. . “Yip Yip 
Yaphank,” the hit show put on by the 
armed services in 1918, is to be revived 
for performances in the draftee camps. 
Many of those connected with the original 
production will probably take part in the 
revival . . . Twentieth Century-Fox spent 


many thousands (changing ads, posters, 
etc.) to add the word “Frontiersman” to 
the title of “Brigham Young”; preliminary 
showings had indicated that audiences 
stayed away through belief that the film 
was primarily religious in character . . , 
Laurence Olivier, who’s already taking pri. 
vate flying lessons, will probably be the 
next English film actor to join Britain’s 
air forces. 


Defense Trick 


Officials of small and medium-sized com. 
munities should be wary of a new “muni- 
tions” corporation located in N.Y. and 
having a high-sounding name. It addresses 
letters to the communities’ mayors, claim- 
ing that the corporation has government 
contracts and will erect a large factory if 
the community will donate a site. War De- 
partment officials say the corporation has 
no government contracts and is unknown 
to them. The FBI has been asked to in- 
vestigate. Presumption: The corporation 
gets promises of free factory sites, then 
goes to real manufacturers who are look- 
ing for new locations and offers—for a 
consideration—to put them in touch with 
communities which will donate the needed 
land. 


Nickel Movie Troubles 


These nickel-in-the-slot movies which 
several companies and promoters (includ- 
ing James Roosevelt) are about ready to 
launch are running into obstacles. The 
troubles: (1) The major companies haven’t 
yet devised an economical way to make 
the machines selective; you have to take 
whatever film comes next on the reel. (2) 
On tryout locations in bars and taverns, 
customers have shown little inclination to 
play the machines after the first novelty 
wore off. (3) Both the machines and the 
films are much more expensive than the 
“juke box” phonographs and their records. 
Jimmy Roosevelt spent about $15,000 en- 
tertaining prospective purchasers of his 
machines last month and signed several 
contracts, but the general reaction of those 
present was pessimistic. 


Miscellany 


The Washington column by Joseph Al- 
sop and Robert Kintner, now syndicated 
by NANA, will be taken over by The New 
York Herald Tribune’s syndicate Nov. 15; 
both writers were Herald Tribune report- 
ers before starting their column . . . Plans 
are being drawn up for another big adver- 
tising-promotion campaign like last year’s 
“Movies Are Your Best Entertainment” 
drive . . . Newspapers, after ‘having cut 
down on Hollywood columns and other 
light material to save space and money 
for war coverage, are now gradually re- 
suming the light features—reflecting pub- 
lic hunger for “escape” from grim war 
news. 
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FOR THE ARMY AND NAVY 


ety [— This month finds Pratt & Whitney Aircraft swing- a fourth major expansion was initiated. When 


the [ing full blast into the biggest job in its history. this program is completed, Pratt & Whitney’s 
an 17,000 aircraft engines must be delivered to the _—_ daily production will be more than 8 times the rate 
lic United States Army and Navy under the National for early 1939 . . . an eloquent example of the 
eral = Defense program. vigor and resourcefulness of the nation’s aircraft 


~ e A real challenge . . . but Pratt & Whitney is industry in meeting the double demand at home 
and abroad. 


| meeting it. In three swift plant expansions, its pro- 
duction rate, as shown by the chart, has already 
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ici J been quadrupled in the past eighteen months! L NITED | lRCRA tl 
ew Most of this expanded output has been going 
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St. Augustine, Fla.: To Marineland, 18 miles 
south of this historic city, come thousands 
of tourists each year to marvel at the world’s 
most dramatic presentation of marine life. 
Through 200 portholes in two giant aquari- 
um tanks, visitors gaze at porpoise, sharks, 
and colorful tropic fish living much as they 
do in the open sea. As famous as the ocean- 
arium itself, is Marineland’s famous Dolphin 


Philadelphia, Pa.: Grins of appreciation light up 
the faces of newspaper and insurance men, as 
they reach for rich, mouth-watering Heinz 
Ketchup in Philadelphia’s renowned State 
House  Pooetbvisry Waiters report zesty Heinz 
Worcestershire Sauce another ranking favorite 
at this popular eating place. 


Restaurant overlooking the broad Atlantic. 
Here on the breeze-swept terrace, one may 
enjoy delicious seafood concoctions. Here, 
too, the most popular sauces called for are 
Heinz Tomato Ketchup and Heinz Chili 
Sauce. Patrons like the extra flavor-touch 
these rich condiments lend to seafood, steaks 
and sandwiches, and use them generously 
on their favorite dishes. 





| ge new iy ane that put their best 
food forward invariably insist 
on the world’s finest sauces to grace 
their tables. That’s why a bottle 
of thick, luscious Heinz Tomato 
Ketchup is a sure guide to a good 
meal. Heinz Ketchup outsells all 
other condiments because folks 
everywhere like the full-bodied fla- 
vor of prize tomatoes picked fresh- 
from-the-vine, the subtle season- 
ings of rare spices, and the snappy 
tang of aged-in-wood vinegars such 
as Heinz uses. Ask for Heinz 
Ketchup when dining out and let 
its exciting flavor add to the enjoy- 
ment of meals served at home. 
* * * 


WHEN YOU ATTEND the New York 
World’s Fair, H. J. Heinz Co. 
cordially invites you to visit the 
beautiful Heinz Dome. 











Washington, D. €.: As breezy as a trip down 
Chesapeake Bay, is a seat at O’Donnell’s Sea 
Grill. Murals give the tang of salt air x 
match the tang of the anal seafood served 
here to Washington notables. Invitations t 
appetite are the big red bottles of Heinz 
omato Ketchup found on every table. 


New York City: At Lindy’s on Broadway, stars of 
stage, screen and radio greet famous columnists 
and sports writers. All are enthusiastic over 
Lindy’s specialty—tempting, hearty sandwiches, 
made ‘nore enticing by liberal helpings of 
Heinz Ketchup. Lindy believes his customers 
deserve the high quality of the 57 Varieties. 


Dallas, Tex.: Famous “name-bands” plus cos- 
mopolitan cookery account for the popular- 
ity of the Century Room at the Adolphus 
Hotel. Folks who come to dine and dance 
naturally expect quality condiments to match 
the high pose of foods served. And they 
are always pleased to discover another famous 
name —Heinz—on the bottles of Ketchup o1 
Chili Sauce served here. 
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Roosevelt vs. Hitler ‘Issue’ 
Forges to Front in Campaign 


Willkie Denounces Tactics, 
Meanwhile Intensifying Drive 
to Swing the Key States 


When Henry A. Wallace, accepting the 
Democratic nomination for Vice President 
at his native Des Moines, Iowa, attempted 
to brand the GOP as “the party of ap- 
peasement” and charged that the dictators 
of Europe wished to see Wendell L. Willkie 
elected, veteran political columnists con- 
cluded that the former Secretary of Agri- 
culture, himself once a Republi- 
can, had laid a campaign egg. 


do something before Nov. 5 that would 
somehow have a great effect on the elec- 
toral campaign.” 

Aware that Rome had officially termed 
Matthews’ conclusions “unwarranted,”* 
another correspondent asked Mr. Roose- 
velt if he thought the story true. The 
President replied that he did not know, 
and when someone suggested that -the 
story was “a pretty good ad,” he smiled 
again. 





*On Monday Italy expelled Matthews for 
sending the story. 


The Roosevelt-vs.-Hitler issue had been 
raised earlier in the week when Governor 
Lehman, keynoting the State Democratic 
Convention, told New Yorkers: “Nothing 
that could happen in the United States 
could give Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, and the 
Government of Japan more satisfaction 
than the defeat of the man who typifies . . . 
the kind of free, humane government which 
dictators despise—Franklin D. Roosevelt.” 

The man whom the dictators were sup- 
posed to favor learned of the new turn in 
the campaign as he was speeding back to 
New York from the Midwest. Willkie had 
been speaking as often as thirteen times a 
day. He had seen an overripe egg splatter 
Mrs. Willkie’s dress in Pontiac, Mich. He 
had seen a stone smash a window of his 
special train outside Grand Rapids. He 
had heard boos and jeers for himself, and 
cheers for his opponent. But Lehman’s 

statement angered and dismayed 
him more than any of these 





Voters, the newspapermen 
thought, would not fall for any 
“Roosevelt-vs.-Hitler” issue. 

Later, Wallace modified his 
charge, and for more than a 
month the top politicians of both 
parties avoided it. Last week, 
however, Gov. Herbert H. Leh- 
man of New York and President 
Roosevelt brought it to life again. 

One month before election day, 
as Willkie swung eastward, hailed 
by thousands but dodging a few 
eggs and tomatoes in Michigan 
and Ohio on the most ambitious 
barnstorming tour since William 
Jennings Bryan’s day, a reporter 
asked Mr. Roosevelt at a White 
House press conference: “Have 
you any reason to believe that 
Germany and Italy are working 
for your defeat?” 

Smilingly, the President quoted 
from a dispatch of Herbert L. 
Matthews, Rome correspondent 
of The New York Times: “The 
Axis is out to defeat President 
Roosevelt . . . because of the 
President’s foreign policy and be- 
cause of everything for which he 
stands in the eyes of the Italians 

















things. 

“IT am shocked,” the candidate 
said in Grand Rapids, “that a 
man of Governor Lehman’s char- 
acter and responsibility should 
stoop to a kind of politics that 
can only jeopardize the safety 
and welfare of the American peo- 
ple in a critical hour . . . I have 
gone out of my way in this cam- 
paign to give unity to certain 
important aspects of our foreign 
policy . . . Mr. Lehman’s words 
. . . tend to destroy the unity.” 

Governor Lehman protested 
that his words had been “mis- 
construed,” but Mr. Roosevelt 
let the subject drop, concentrating 
on two minor “nonpolitical” 
speeches and plans for his first 
defense inspection tour of the 
Midwest. Washington heard that 
he intended to reply to Willkie’s 
charges of inefficiency in rearma- 
ment in a major address at Day- 
ton, Ohio, on Columbus Day (Oct. 
12) which would be broadcast 
throughout the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Plunging on to Cleveland, Will- 
kie charged that “any man who 








and Germans . . . Therefore, the 
normal strategy for the Axis is to 


Carlisle in the N. Y, Herald Tribune 


Avoiding the Issue 


involves us in the risk of war, 
while we are thus unprepared, 
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betrays this country.” But he went on to 
say that he “would aid Britain, even if it 
meant the sacrifice of some speed in build- 
ing up our own air fleet.” In Philadelphia, 
where he was nominated, he said: “I want 
to lead the fight for peace.” In Pittsburgh, 
he promised “real jobs for those who now 
seek them so desperately.” 

Back in New York for the week end, 
the untiring GOP standard bearer inter- 
rupted an appeal for votes in Democratic 
Brooklyn to meet the Roosevelt-vs.-Hitler 
issue head on: 

“I noticed, some two or three weeks 
ago, the candidate for Vice President on 
the Democratic ticket had something to 
say about what he thought, or what he 
knew, to be the conviction of the dictators 
abroad about an American election. Some 
few days ago, the Governor of New York 
expressed himself on the same subject, 
and then the President of the United 
States in a press conference slyly referred 
WR ses 

“Now I do not know what these dicta- 
tors think. I am not in their confidence. I 
have been . . . devoting . . . my time to 

. . attempting to arouse the American 
people to the necessity of making them- 
selves strong . . . so they won’t have to 
give so much regard to what those dicta- 
tors think.” 

Earlier the same day, the Hoosier had 
commented on a matter that had not got 
in the papers. “I am told,” he said, “that 
there is a whispering campaign about 
Wendell Willkie. I . . . say to you people 
that I defy any man, no matter how high 
the public office he may occupy . . . who 
impugns the completeness of my patrio- 
tism as a coward and a cur.” 

Meanwhile, the battle of the polls waxed 
hotter. While private surveys by both 
parties showed the race close, published 
nationwide surveys gave the President a 
commanding, though not decisive, lead. 
American Opinion Forecasts gave Mr. 
Roosevelt 55.2 per cent of the popular 
vote; Pathfinder Magazine credited him 
with 53.3 per cent, and the Gallup Poll 
(see table), showing the President ahead 
with 56 per cent, awarded him an over- 
whelming margin of 42-6 in states and 
499-32 in electoral votes. Both Joseph W. 
Martin Jr. and Edward J. Flynn, GOP 
and Democratic National Chairmen, re- 
spectively, predicted victory. 


Significance-~—~— 


If one accepted the face value implica- 
tions of the current polls, he would be 
obliged to concede Mr. Roosevelt’s victory. 
Significantly, neither the poll takers nor 
the Democrats so accept these indexes. 

Dr. Gallup himself makes a point of the 
fact that in his latest survey there were 
fourteen states with 238 electoral votes 
where the President had between 54 and 
46 per cent of the sample vote, indicating 
that these states were still in the balance. 
Other poll takers hedged with generalities 
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Result of the fourth state-by-state Gallup Presidential Poll released Oct. 6 


Electoral 
Votes 


8 South Carolina 


9 
12 
23 


Mississippi 
Georgia 
Texas 


10 Louisiana 
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Alabama 
Arkansas 
Florida 
North Carolina 
Virginia 
Tennessee 
Arizona 
Nevada 
Oklahoma 
New Mexico 
Montana 
Kentucky 
West Virginia 
Maryland 
Delaware 
Utah 
Washington 
California 
Rhode Island 
Idaho 

Oregon 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Connecticut 
New Jersey 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
Illinois 

Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
Wisconsin 
New York 
Michigan 
Massachusetts 
Iowa 

New Hampshire 
Indiana 
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Electoral 
Votes 


Nebraska 
Maine 
Vermont 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Kansas 


32 


States Leaning Democratic—42 
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States Leaning Republican—6 


Per Cent 
Willkie 
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Willkie Shift 
PerCent Since First Poll 
Roosevelt Aug. 4 
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of the “anything can happen” stripe. 

Democrats—including Mr. Roosevelt— 
are afraid of overconfidence. Their own 
private surveys show (as do NEwswEEk’s) 
that Willkie picked up votes in nearly 
every state he visited last month. Secret 
polls run by the Democratic National 
Committee show the Republican holding 





his own in New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Ohio, and Illinois—with the Presi- 
dent falling below Gallup statistics in 
some of those states. That is why they are 
putting pressure on the President to drop 
his “nonpolitical” aloofness and make six 
or eight major speeches through the Mid- 
west. 
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Willkie lent an ear to Martin while ... Roosevelt plugged his (like General Wessen) against a 14-inch gun 
T 9 ager, boasted that the President would  criss-crossed by racial and religious factors. 
New York $47 top even his 1936 margin of victory. But Where in Iowa politicians talk about the 
Democrats Have Edge in State, Rep. Bruce Barton, Republican senatorial farm vote and in Washington State about 
candidate, saw a 750,000 GOP lead outside _ the public-power vote, in the Empire State 
but Splits Boost GOP Hopes New York City (a Pathfinder magazine _ they speak of the Irish vote and the Ital- 
poll predicted an 813,000 edge) to wipe out _ian vote, the Catholic vote and the Jewish 
“Without New York, it is doubtful if a probable 500,000 Democratic plurality vote—even the Lebano-Syrian and the 
Willkie can win. With it, I don’t see how in the city. Puerto Rican vote. 
he can lose.” So says Kenneth F. Simp- That the leading issue in New York This year, Mr. Roosevelt is reported an 
son, Republican chairman of New York would be the third term was indicated overwhelming favorite with the approxi- 
County (Manhattan), and political prog- when Barton, a proven vote getter who mately 1,000,000 Jewish voters in the State, 
nosticators of every complexion know how must bear the brunt of the Republican _ because of his outspoken criticism of Nazi 
crucial are the 47 electoral votes of the state campaign, opened his campaign at pogroms. On the other hand, the Republi- 
Empire State. Only once since 1876—in Cooperstown on Saturday on the single cans are claiming the bulk of some 600,000 
1916—has a Presidential aspirant who car- question: “Can our democratic form of Italian voters whom the President is said 
ried the nation’s most populous common- government survive a third term?” His to have alienated with his “stab-in-the- 
wealth failed to enter the White House. opponent, Sen. James M. Mead of Buffalo, back” speech condemning Mussolini’s dec- 
Moreover, twelve of nineteen Democratic accepted the challenge to campaign on _laration of war against France. And the 
Presidential candidates since the Civil “the merits of the two Presidential can- Irish Catholic vote, normally Democratic, 
War have been New Yorkers. This year, didates.” But important issues in New is reported “off the reservation”—partly 
not only is the Democratic nominee a York are the age-old split between city because of alleged Communist influence in 
New Yorker by birth, but his GOP rival and upstate, racial and religious loyalties, the New Deal, partly because of the sup- 
is a New Yorker by adoption. and a third-party complication. port of Willkie by Alfred E. Smith, and 
Accordingly, as Wendell L. Willkie Year in and year out, no Republican in partly because of James A. Farley’s split 
stumped New York City preparatory to sound mind is willing to predict that his with his former political partner. 
swinging upstate this week end and Presi- party will carry New York City (where Much of the New Deal’s confidence 
dent Roosevelt dedicated schools near the Democrats have an overwhelming 5-1 stems from the fact that the American 
Hyde Park and inspected the Watervliet edge in enrollment and Tammany Hall is_ Labor party has renominated Mr. Roose- 
arsenal, NeEwsSWEEK surveyed political always on the bandwagon). Nor will any  velt. Organized in 1936 when it cast 274,- 
trends in the Empire State. Democrat claim, without winking, that his 924 votes for the President, the party 
Most indications gave the President a candidate will capture the conservative, since has held the balance of power in 
probable but by no means a certain vic- predominately rural region upstate which _ the state. In 1937 its 482,790 votes swung 
tory. Betting odds made him a 7-5 favor- stuck with Alf M. Landon in 1936. In 1938, the mayoralty to La Guardia, who is now 
~ ite to carry the state. The Gallup Poll, for instance, New York City elected only himself a Laborite. The next year, al- 
which originally had showed the Repub- one Republican representative— Barton, though District Attorney Thomas E. 
- licans leading, gave a scant 52 per cent from the wealthy “silk stocking” district of _Dewey’s Republican vote for governor 
¥ margin to the Democrats, who had swept Manhattan, which includes both Willkie’s exceeded Gov. Herbert H. Lehman’s 
. the state in 1936 by a whopping 1,112,552 home and the Roosevelt town house. And Democratic poll, the 419,979 votes which 
. plurality and in 1938 had retained the upstate chose only two Democratic rep- the third party threw to Lehman gave the 
P governorship, both senatorships, and a__resentatives. Governor a bare 64,394 edge. 
: 25-19 edge in representatives. Vincent Because of its large foreign-born popu- This year, however, the Laborites are 





Dailey, Democratic state campaign man- 





lation, New York has a political pattern 


bitterly split into a pro-Roosevelt right 
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wing (with its backbone in the New York 
City garment unions) and an anti-Roose- 
velt left wing, many of whom will vote 
for the Communist candidate, Earl Brow- 
der. For this reason, the pro-Roosevelt 
labor vote, the Republicans hope, may be 
kept below 150,000—which might prove 
decisive. 





Judicial Bang Bang 


Common Pleas Judge Robert E. Sage of 
Detroit, onetime lumberjack and pugilist 
and veteran Wayne County political fig- 
ure, summoned three business partners to 
his office in the Wayne County (Detroit) 
Building one night last week to confer on 
the difficulties of Sports Park, Inc. This is 
a local public-athletic-field enterprise or- 
ganized a year ago and in which Sage, pres- 
ident and chief owner, had virtually bank- 
rupted himself. 

According to the story told police, Sage 
leaped to his feet after fifteen minutes of 
heated debate, a pistol in his hand. Shout- 
ing: “I’ve got a pacifier right here,” he 
opened fire, killed Ralph Nadell, promoter, 
fatally wounded Alfred Nadell, brother of 
the dead man, and critically injured Mau- 
rice D. Smilay, the Nadells’ attorney and a 
director of the company. Then, missing two 
wild shots at his own head, he fled, hatless 
and coatless, bought a hurried drink across 
the street, and disappeared in a car. Po- 
lice, seeking the judge, also started search 
for Paula Williams, a milliner friend. 





Fish Fraud 


In the ten years that salmon-fishing 
derbies have been held in Puget Sound, 
there have been frequent whispers of 
fraud on the part of prize winners, but 
judges were unable to produce incriminat- 
ing evidence. Last week, on the double 
alert in the latest contest, which was spon- 
sored by The Seattle Times, they sniffed 
suspiciously as M. E. Smith of Spokane 
and Frank Du Pay and Anthony Zuanich, 
both of Everett, brought in king salmon 
big enough to win sleek new autos for the 
second, third, and fifth prizes, and June 
Smaaladen, an unemployed waitress, 
turned in a whopper that copped a car for 
the special distaff-division prize. 

The judges reported to the sponsors, and 
an inquiry was opened. Soon, Stan Peter- 
son, operator of a Hope Island resort, tele- 
phoned the newspaper that Zuanich, a gill- 
net fisherman, had bought four king salm- 
on from Indian fish trappers on the 
Swinomish Reservation the previous week 
and had kept them in a live box until the 
eve of the derby. Arrested, the four per- 
sons confessed that they had caught their 
entries with silver bait. And The Seattle 
Times, eager to dissipate the cloud that 
has hung over the derbies, played up the 
exposé with banner headlines. 
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The Decatur (Ala.) Daily 


Petticoat rule in Hillsboro, Ala.: Mayor Woodall (center) flanked by 
Councilwomen Hardin and Horton, with Councilwomen Joye Woodall, 
Terry, Landers (1. to r.) in rear. But there’s still a man on the payroll . .. 


The Birmingham News 
.. . City Marshal Terry, one- 
man fire and police department 


Ladies’ Day 


The United States has seen women sher- 
iffs, judges, governors, representatives, and 
senators, as well as ministers in foreign 
capitals—zind occasionally an “all-woman” 
town government. A new edition of the 
latter appeared last week in Hillsboro, Ala. 
There, Miss David Woodall, 29-year-old 
fifth-grade teacher, was sworn in as Mayor, 
along with Miss Kathleen Odom as City 
Clerk, and Miss Joye Woodall (sister of 
the Mayor), Mrs. Edgar Landers, Mrs. 
Leonard Terry, Mrs. Paul Horton, and 
Miss Mary Sue Hardin as Councilwomen. 


The women will serve their two-year terms 
without pay, but with the power to spend 
the approximately $800 collected in taxes 
every year from the town’s 250 res*dents. 

In this feminine paradise, however, there 
is one man—City Marshal W. L. Terry, 
who is not only the town’s police depart- 
ment but its fire chief as well. 





Trouble in Jersey 


In New Jersey last week, Democratic 
candidates for governor and senator had to 


bite the hand that feeds them votes—and 
the hand applauded. When news leaked 
out that the 1936 and 1937 poll books had 
been burned in Jersey City—Mayor Frank 
Hague’s bailiwick—the sstate’s political 
cauldron boiled over. That prompted 
Charles Edison, Democratic candidate for 
governor (backed by the Hague machine) , 
to say: “I would rather go down to defeat 
than fail to raise my voice in protest.” 
James H. R. Cromwell, Democratic candi- 
date for the United States Senate, likewise 
supported by Hague, added: “I not only 
deplore that act [of burning] but condemn 
it.” Hague, replying to Edison, blandly 
remarked: “The Democratic candidate for 
governor cannot be too strong in his con- 
demnation of fraud in the conduct of elec- 
tions.” 

Sen. W. Warren Barbour, up for re- 
election on the Republican ticket, gleefully 
seized upon the issue. “Hitler thought that 
by burning books he could destroy free 
thought,” Barbour blazed. “Hague believes 
that by burning poll books he can prevent 
clean elections.” And Wendell L. Willkie, 
speaking in Jersey City Monday, called 
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Hague “a puny Hitler” who had “forgot- 
ten all about American principles.” 

As for reaction in other directions, Irving 
Eisenberg, counsel to William E. Sewell, 
Superintendent of Elections, said he had 
discovered “plenty of evidence” of fraudu- 
lent voting in the poll books of 1938 and 
1939. And the United States Senate Com- 
mittee on Campaign Expenditures, which 
will open public hearings in Newark next 
Tuesday, assigned its own investigators 
to check on records in Sewell’s office. 





Tug of War 


Pressure on U.S. Increasing, 


but Secretary Hull Holds Firm 


From Washington to Walla Walla, old- 
timers last week sniffed the nostalgic au- 
tumn air and remembered 1916. Once 
again Americans were trying to choose a 
President.against the background of war 
. . . political spellbinders were painting 
rivals as “cowards” or “warmongers” . . . 
earnest pressure groups were demanding 
more (or less) intervention .. . indignant 
mothers were fuming over the torpedoing 
of ships laden with children . . . newly 
mustered National Guardsmen were on 
the march . .. citizens with foreign-sound- 
ing names were beginning to feel the cold 
stare of suspicion . . . and everywhere folk 
were beset with the fear that events be- 
yond their control, beyond the control of 
either Presidential candidate, were draw- 
ing them closer to the whirlpool. 

Their government kept the preparedness 
ball rolling. Army chiefs from Latin-Amer- 





Cordell Hull, as imperturbable as ever at 69 


ican neighbors were shown the mounting 
might of a nation no longer soft (see page 
36). The embargo against totalitarianism 
was broadened to include precision and op- 
tical instruments, sorely needed by the 
Axis war machine. Aid to Britain went for- 
ward withthe transfer of old Army tanks 
to Canada for training purposes. The Ad- 
ministration formally disavowed a bill by 
Sen. William H. King, Utah Democrat, 
providing for the scaling down of Britain’s 
war debt, the suspension of those sec- 
tions of the Johnson and Neutrality Acts 
barring further credits to Britain,* and 
the acquisition of British bases in the 
Pacific. 

Washington made smaller headlines than 
Tokyo, Berlin, and Rome. But to the na- 
tion’s dwindling band of isolationists, even 
the little that was done was too much, 
just as, to the growing hordes of interven- 
tionists, it seemed too little. Back and 
forth these two extremes of thought bat- 
tled—on the Senate floor, in newspaper 
columns, on the front stoops of general 
stores, at luncheon clubs, and through the 
highly vocal mouthpieces of 60-odd organ- 
izations avowedly formed to influence 
American foreign policy. 

The Committee to Defend America by 
Aiding the Allies lobbied openly for planes, 
tanks, guns, ships to help beleaguered 
Britain. The American Boycott Against 





*The National City Bank of New York, in 
its Monthly Bulletin for October, noted that 
“only a comparatively small part of the 
$5,000,000,000 of liquid dollar assets and gold 
held [by the British] at the beginning of the 
war has been paid out . . . the ability of the 
empire to finance heavy purchases here is not 
yet strained. 
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Aggressor Nations demanded that all ex- 
ports to and imports from the dictators 
and their friends be shut off. Wake Up 
America planned thirteen nationwide 
broadcasts featuring eyewitness accounts 
of “the terror that swept Europe.” The 
Council for Democracy, the Citizenship 
Educational Service, the American Forum 
for Democracy, and a score of smaller 
groups damned Hitler, Mussolini, Hirohito, 
and their works. 

A committee of fifteen leading educa- 
tors and public men “regretfully” reported 
that America should not seek to break the 
British blockade to feed Europe. In a 
sharply worded reply, former President 
Herbert Hoover, renewing his plea for re- 
lief of the “rising tide of famine,” said the 
problem called for “cooperation, not con- 
troversy.” Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of Columbia University, asked 
those faculty members who would not take 
sides in “the war between beasts and hu- 
man beings” to quit (see page 62). Dr. 
Marion Edwards Park, president of Bryn 
Mawr College, urged action “quickly and 
decisively” to rescue civilization. And no 
storm of denial greeted Dr. Cosme de la 
Torriente, Cuban ex-President of the 
League of Nations Assembly, when he ar- 
rived from Europe predicting a long war 
and dispatch of another AEF. 

To halt what they called this drift 
toward war, other pressure groups strove 
to raise their voices above the din of bat- 
tle. The America First Committee, backed 
by such leaders as Gen. Robert E. Wood, 
Henry Ford, John T. Flynn, Oswald Gar- 
rison Villard, and Alice Roosevelt Long- 
worth, launched a series of full-page news- 
paper advertisements calling for prepared- 
ness but opposing aid to Britain, viewed 
as a road to war. The Keep America Out 
of War Congress continued to sponsor ral- 
lies. Here and there other groups and indi- 
viduals took up the cry of Peace at Any 
Price. 


‘Calm but Firm’ 


In the midst of all this pulling and haul- 
ing, of propaganda and counterpropa- 
ganda, a courtly gentleman from Tennes- 
see celebrated his 69th birthday by “de- 
ploring” the bellicose statements of war 
lords who wished him no happy returns. 
Cordell Hull was too busy with the cares 
of state for either congratulations or hys- 
terics. 

To the Secretary of State, what had 
happened to a crazy world was almost a 
personal affront. “Judge” Hull went to 
Congress in 1907 convinced that economic 
unbalance was the root of most wars. He 
was as sure of that as ever when, in 1933, 
as head of the United States delegation to 
the London Economic Conference, he saw 
all hope of the stability he had sought to 
achieve there blasted by his Chief’s sud- 
den decision to leave Europe’s bankers to 
their own fate. The Judge fought on, try- 
ing his best to restore some semblance of 
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free trade through his Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act of 1934. The guns which 
more than a year ago ushered in the new 
war shattered, for the time being at least, 
this last hope. 

In another theater of operations, Hull 
was more successful. Few believed when 
he headed a United States delegation to 
the Pan-American conference in Monte- 
video in 1933 that any man could make 
this country’s Latin neighbors forget Dol- 
lar Diplomacy. The Judge visited delega- 
tion after delegation. “I’m Hull of the 
United States,” he smiled, sticking out a 
hand. Such disarming sincerity—at Mon- 
tevideo, at Buenos Aires in 1936, at Lima 
in 1938, and at Panama last year—went 
far toward breaking down Latin suspicion 
and paving the way for hemispheric soli- 
darity. 

“Like a mule in a thunderstorm,” he 
says of isolationists, “they just close their 
eyes.” Hull seldom closes his, but no man 
could be more mule-like in his determina- 
tion to see right triumph over might. “We 
must be calm but firm,” he told reporters 
recently. “Deliberate renunciation by us of 
any participation in international affairs 
would make for an easier triumph on this 
planet of lawlessness, brute force, and 
war.” For years, the Judge has been pa- 
tiently reiterating his position as between 
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A Woman’s Right 


Aroused because Rep. Ralph A. Gamble, 
Republican, who is up for another term, 
had voted for the Selective Service Act, 
Mrs. Donald Budd Armstrong of Scarbor- 
ough, N.Y., began mailing hundreds of 
postcards to voters urging election of his 
Democratic opponent, Homer A. Stebbins. 

Then suddenly she learned that Steb- 
bins not only favored the draft but was 
proclaiming in campaign speeches that if 
the United States had not entered the Eu- 
ropean war before he took his confidently 
expected seat in Congress, he would vote 
to have it do so. 

Mrs. Armstrong promptly mailed 6,000 
postcards to voters asking Stebbins’ de- 
feat on the ground that he was more bel- 
ligerent-minded than his rival. 





One Fair Finished 


Backers of fairs seldom expect to make 
a profit on their investment, hoping to 
emerge with as small a loss as possible. 
Last year, when the 1939 Golden Gate 
International Exposition at San Francisco 
ended and a 1940 edition was broached 
by civic-minded citizens, many fearful 
creditors ran true to form and eagerly 
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Wide World 


Morning after: the San Francisco Fair following its windup 


reason and brute force. Repeatedly he has 
warned the aggressors of the consequences 
of defying those principles for which he be- 
lieves the American people would fight. 

This week in Washington there was 
more talk of aiding Britain, of strangling 
Japan, of opposing the dictators in every 
quarter of the globe. But whether the 
United States was drifting toward actual 
war or not, no one doubted that Cordell 
Hull would do everything in his power to 
make the triumph of lawlessness and brute 
force impossible. 


pulled out their funds at a loss of 85 cents 
on the dollar. But other investors stood 
by, new money was brought in, and last 
week, as the final curtain was rung down 
before 200,000 visitors on Treasure Island, 
the “Fair for *40” had proved by com- 
parison such a success The San Francisco 
Chronicle even declared that “financially 
speaking, the 1940 exposition was a five- 
star smash hit.” 

The second show was host to only 
6,545,796 persons and ran three months 
less than the other, but creditors who 
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strung along from 1939 will lose only 
12 to 14 cents on each dollar invested, the 
big loss being taken by the 1940 sub- 
scribers, who will say good-by to 63 cents 
on each dollar. Among concessionaires, 
however, the 1940 fair meant profits in- 
stead of losses. Billy Rose’s Aquacade net- 
ted $300,000; Clifford Fischer’s Folies 
Bergére, $150,000; and Salici’s Puppets, 
$30,000. Furthermore, the City of San 
Francisco itself profited to the extent of 
$17,166,837 from the 630,237 foreign and 
out-of-state visitors. 





Week in the Nation 


Inpictep: James A. Noe, Democratic 
National Committeeman of Louisiana, 
who was interim governor in 1936 and a 
political ally of Huey P. Long and after- 
ward of Gov. Sam H. Jones, was indicted 
by a Federal grand jury for income-tax 
evasion. He was accused—along with Sey- 
mour Weiss, New Orleans hotel man and 
onetime Long henchman already under 
Federal conviction, and the Win or Lose 
Corp.—of evading income taxes of $28,- 
058.69 and excess-profits taxes of $4,358.28 
in 1935. 


Ciasu: Miguel Angel Garcia Mendez, 
Speaker of the Puerto Rican House of 
Representatives and a candidate for United 
States Resident Commissioner, was held in 
$15,000 bail in connection with a reported 
attempt upon his life during which one 
person was slain and another wounded in 
Utuado. With his bodyguard and chauf- 
feur, who were held in the same bail, he is 
alleged to have approached the car of polit- 
ical opponents and exchanged insulting re- 
marks, after which guns blazed. 


Sentenced: Wilhelm Jakob Muhlen- 
broich, German alien who kidnapped the 
3-year-old son of Count and Countess 
Mare de Tristan of Hillsborough, Calif. 
(NewsweEEk, Sept. 30), was sentenced in 
Redwood City, Calif., to life imprisonment 
after he entered a plea of guilty. 


Penance: Joseph E. McWilliams, anti- 
Semitic orator who was convicted of dis- 
orderly conduct for shouting: “Kill the 
Jews” in New York July 12 in connection 
with his unsuccessful campaign for Con- 
gressional nomination in the September 
primaries (Newsweek, Oct. 7), was sen- 
tenced to 75 days in the workhouse, with 
time off for the seven days he spent in 
Bellevue Hospital for a sanity test. 


Krna’s Law: Rep. Eugene J. Keogh of 
New York introduced a bill—which the 
House promptly passed—repealing a statu- 
tory hangover from Colonial times under 
which the King of England exercised juris- 
diction over the District of Columbia. The 
forgotten law became a part of the Dis- 
trict’s code when Maryland and Virginia 
in 1790-91 donated the former bit of 
swampland for the capital. 
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Wide World Radiophoto 


Brenner Pass: Ribbentrop, Mussolini, and Hitler 


Diplomacy and Mystery Mixed 
in Move of Axis to Extend War 


Germans Push Into Balkans 
as Brenner Talk Echoes Around 


World; New Pressure on U.S. 


When the Duce and the Fiihrer met at 
the Brenner Pass last March, the Finnish 
war had just ended. The armies and air 
forces on the western front were in a 
gigantic stalemate. Italy was still a non- 
belligerent. Sumner Wells, American Un- 
der-Secretary of State, was in Rome on the 
way home after a tour of European capi- 
tals; and another “peace offensive” was 
in the air. The plans of the dictators 
weren’t revealed—most observers guessed 
they had something to do with the 
Balkans. Not until the blitzkrieg actually 
began in April was it known that Hitler 
had told Mussolini he was ready to attack 
Denmark, Norway, Holland, Belgium, and 
France, and that Italy should soon enter 
the war. 

Last week the Duce and the Fiihrer 
again traveled to the Brenner in their 
armored trains for a conference. Once 
again the meeting was held in the utmost 
secrecy. This time, a German peace offer 
to Britain had been made in July and re- 
jected. The Nazi air assault had failed to 
shatter the RAF or bomb Britain into sub- 
mission. An Italian offensive against Egypt 
had stalled in the desert. The United 
States had turned over 50 old destroyers 
to the British Navy, acquired British bases, 
and negotiated an informal defense agree- 
ment with Canada. Finally, the Axis had 
just concluded an alliance with Japan. 


There was no more official evidence of 
what Hitler and Mussolini discussed than 
there was last spring. Berlin even admitted 
that the stirring up of misleading specula- 
tion was one of the purposes of the se- 
crecy. But now the background was world- 
wide instead of European, and all around 
the globe, significant events followed in 
the wake of the new conference. 

In Rome and Berlin alike there were 
three strong general reactions. The first 
was the conviction that the dictators had 
discussed military measures to be taken 
against the British Empire in order to se- 
cure the establishment of the new order in 
Europe and Africa. The second was that 
this new plan of campaign dispelled any 
idea the war would end in the near future. 
The third was that the Brenner meeting, 
like the German-Italian-Japanese treaty, 
was partly aimed at the United States. 

The first concrete evidence of new Axis 
activity came in the Balkans. This week 
Bucharest reported that 15,000 German 
troops had arrived and that still more 
Nazi divisions were on the way—with 
the permission of the Fascist government 
of General Antonescu and with the object 
of carrying out the Axis guarantee of 
Rumania. This also fitted in with repeated 
reports of new Italian concentrations of 
troops on the Greek-Albanian frontier as 
a prelude to an Axis offensive against 
British positions in the Mediterranean. 
And after the Brenner meeting, Mussolini 
went to inspect his army in Northern 
Italy, placed for use against Yugoslavia in 
case the war moves to the Balkans. 

There was, however, little immediate 
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sign of renewed action in the Italian cam- 
paign against Egypt, although Marshal 
Graziani was reported in Rome waiting 
for the return of the Duce. Instead, the 
British Mediterranean Fleet conducted a 
sweep through the Central Mediterranean 
without meeting opposition and reinforced 
Malta, while a British submarine shelled 
the Italian Riviera town of Savona, near 
Genoa. 

Spain, which has been scheduled to aid 
in an attack on Gibraltar, likewise gave 
no indication of military preparations. The 
Italian press denied that Spain would 
enter the war, and the Spanish Interior 
Minister, Ramon Serrano Sufier, returned 
to Madrid after visits to Berlin and Rome. 

The Axis press kept up a steady tattoo 
of warnings to the United States that giv- 
ing greater aid to Britain might involve it 
in war. But most of the burden of this bar- 
rage was carried by the new totalitarian 
partner, Japan. Premier Konoye warned 
that the new order in Asia would be estab- 
lished, even at the risk of war with the 
United States, and Foreign Minister Mat- 
suoka this week called upon China to 
cease serving as a front for the capitalist 
powers. In London the British were ap- 
parently preparing an answer to this by 
the reopening of the Burma Road on Oct. 
18 to allow supplies to reach Chiang Kai- 
shek. 


Significance 


The background of the first meeting on 
the Brenner was largely a European one, 
and the Axis objectives were confined to 
the Continent. Last week the background 
was worldwide, with the possibility of 
several campaigns, undertaken singly or 
in combination with one another. 

But war on such a scale is no such 
clear-cut proposition in a military sense 
as was the blitzkrieg of last spring and 
summer. Hence last week only saw the 
opening of the political prelude, in which 
the difference in the content of the propa- 
ganda on the various fronts was significant. 
Its intent evidently was to cajole the 
Balkans—with the test of success being 
whether the Axis could make Turkey and 
Greece break with Britain—to confuse the 
British, and to frighten this country. 





Batxans: The principal objective of 
German policy in this region for the 
greater part of the war has been the 
maintenance of peace and the production 
of raw materials. To this end the Nazis 
bent all their influence to preserve the 
status quo. Two factors upset the policy 
last summer: the Russian seizure of 
Bessarabia and the crisis between Hungary 
and Rumania. As a result the Axis Powers 
partitioned Rumania and adopted the at- 
titude that the rest of the Balkans would 
be reorganized under their supervision. 

This week’s dispatch of German troops 
to Rumania carries the process a step 
farther. By it the Germans have set up a 












Calendar of the War 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. 
Danzig “returns to the Reich.” 


Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier 
announce their nations are at war with 
Germany. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Sept. 27—Poland surrenders uncon- 
ditionally. 

Nov. 30—Russia invades Finland. 

March 13—Finnish-Russian peace 
treaty is signed in Moscow. 

Ay.) 9—Germany occupies Denmark 
and invades Norway. 

April 15—Allied troops land in Nor- 
way. 


May 2—Allies withdraw from Norway. 


May 10—Germany invades Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Luxembourg. Win- 
ston Churchill becomes Prime Minister. 

May 14—Netherlands capitulates, and 
Queen Wilhelmina flees to London. 

May 28—King Leopold of Belgium 
surrenders. 

June 2—Four-fifths of BEF success- 
fully evacuated from Flanders. 

June 5—The German Somme offensive 
begins at dawn. 

June 10—Italy enters war against the 
Allies. 

June 14—Germans occupy Paris. 

June 17—Marshal Pétain becomes 
Premier and asks Germany for an 
armistice. 

June 22—In the same “Armistice car” 
at Compiégne where Germany sued for 
peace in 1918, French delegates accept 
German terms. 

June 24—French delegates 
Italy’s armistice terms. 


accept 


June 28—Russia occupies Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukovina in Rumania. 

July 3—British seize, destroy, or bot- 
tle up a major part of the French Navy. 

Aug. 8—Germany begins air offensive 
against Britain. 

Aug. 19—Italians complete their con- 
quest of British Somaliland. 

Sept. 3—Britain grants United States 
right to lease eight naval-air bases in 
Western Hemisphere, six in return for 50 
over-age destroyers, two as a gift. 

Sept. 6—Carol flees Rumania. 

Sept. 14—Italians invade Egypt. 


Sept. 22—Japanese troops enter French 
Indo-China. 

Sept. 27—Japan joins the Axis alliance. 

Oct. 3—Chamberlain resigns as Bevin 
and Wood join British War Cabinet. 

Oct. 4—Hitler and Mussolini confer in 
Brenner Pass on Axis winter campaign. 
Premier Konoye of Japan threatens war 
if United States resists creation of “new 
world order.” 

Oct. 6—RAF continues to bomb in- 
vasion bases as German raids on London 
enter fifth week. 
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The war baby grows fast 


military bulwark against intervention by 
Russia in the Balkans. German propa- 
ganda has also been designed to foster non- 
violent absorption in the Danube region 
and last week was taking the line in that 
region—which teems with Nazi agents— 
that Britain already is defeated and hence 
resistance on the part of small Balkan 
states is useless. 


Britain: In contrast to the Balkans, the 
propaganda line adopted by the Axis was 
that the war was far from over and would 
continue through the winter. The Germans 
claimed that now their objective was not 
to knock the British out but to wear them 
down with the aerial offensive. At the same 
time troops and ships were kept concen- 
trated in the invasion ports. These posed 
a constant threat to the British, causing 
them to keep large forces immobilized be- 
hind coast defense lines and to divert 
bombers from the main industrial objec- 
tives in Germany itself. 


Spain: The participation of Spain in an 
assault on Gibraltar has been one of the 
ace threats of the Axis. So far two factors 
have kept it only a threat. The first is 
Spain’s imternal condition—the poverty 
and destruction left over from the civil 
war, only a few weeks’ supply of oil, and 
the likelihood of starvation if food imports 
are cut off by the British blockade. In 
addition, a powerful faction headed by 
Foreign Minister Beigbeder, the army 
generals, and the Catholic Church is op- 
posed not only to entering the war but 
to Serrano Sufier’s Fascist Falange on 
principle. This puts Spain in somewhat the 
same position that Italy occupied last 
spring, when Rome stayed out of the con- 


flict until France’s collapse was assured. 


Near East: All propaganda in Berlin 
emphasized that the next great blow would 
be struck against Britain in Africa. With 
the Balkans organized and perhaps occu- 
pied militarily by Germany, a direct thrust 
might be made at the British through 
Turkey—presumably after Russia had 
been bought off and Greek bases had been 
seized by Italy—in conjunction with a 
Japanese attack on British sources of 
supply in the Orient. 


Far East: In their threats against 
American “interference” in Asia the Japa- 
nese did not state if their new order was 
to include possessions of the Western Pow- 
ers in the South Seas and Malaya. But 
they have repeatedly claimed China as 
part of the new order, and last week 
Japan’s immediate problem largely boiled 
down to a solution of the China problem. 

Three powers have been supporting 
China: Britain, the United States, and 
Russia. Against the British the Japanese 
have threatened to use force for months; 
against the United States this threat has 
just been made; but to halt Red aid to 
China, Tokyo now talks of signing a non- 
aggression pact with Russia, although for 
years they have spurned Soviet offers to 
do so. Beyond this the Japanese see the 
possibility of arriving at a compromise 
peace with Chiang Kai-shek, with the 
Russians and the Germans—who have 
never lost their powerful influence in 
China—acting as intermediaries. The clos- 
ing of the Burma Road brought Tokyo 
closer to this objective and explains its 
violent reaction to the movement toward 
reopening of the road. 
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Chamberlain Exit 


Protective Measures Boosted 
After Shuffle of Ministers 








For the first time in 64 years, Britain 
last week had no member of the Chamber- 
lain family active in national politics. 
Joseph Chamberlain, the Liberal reformer 
who entered Parliament in 1876, died 26 
years ago. His elder son, Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain, the Foreign Minister responsible 
for the Locarno Pact—the one which was 
to assure peace by guaranteeing the Rhine- 
land and Belgium—died in 1937. And on 
Oct. 3 the younger son, Neville Chamber- 
lain, who returned from Munich two years 
ago with the promise of “peace in our 
time,” resigned his sinecure Cabinet post 
of Lord President of the Council and sub- 
sequently his leadership of the Conserva- 
tive party. 

The 71-year-old ex-Prime Minister who 
became a symbol of appeasement was con- 
fined to a sickbed in the country when he 
resigned. His illness apparently was genu- 
ine and not merely diplomatic, for Church- 
ill had ignored the insistent clamor for 
Chamberlain’s dismissal. In his letter ac- 
cepting the resignation, the Prime Minister 
paid his former chief this tribute: “You 
did all you could for peace. You did all 
you could for victory.” 

Churchill, who is expected to succeed 
Chamberlain as Conservative party lead- 
er, used the opportunity to strengthen his 
War Cabinet and increase its membership 
from six to eight by bringing in the 
cherub-faced little Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Sir Kingsley Wood, and the 
hustling Labor Minister, Ernest Bevin. Sir 
John Anderson, who as Home Secretary 
and Minister of Home Security had been 
strongly criticized for refusing to provide 
deep air-raid shelters and for his handling 
of the alien-internment problem, got 
Chamberlain’s job. 

Bevin’s promotion raised the number of 
Laborites in the War Cabinet from two 
to three. The others are Clement R. Attlee, 
Lord Privy Seal, and Arthur Greenwood, 
Minister Without Portfolio. So the in- 
clusion of the Conservatives Anderson and 
Wood served to keep the delicate political 
balance. The Prime Minister, however, 
was scored in the newspapers for not 
getting rid of both of them and also of 
Foreign Secretary Viscount Halifax, an- 
other link with the now-discredited ap- 
peasement era, and for not calling into the 
War Cabinet such energetic talents as 
David Lloyd George, Anthony Eden, and 
Leslie Hore-Belisha. 

But Churchill did get unqualified praise 
for taking Bevin into the War Cabinet. 
The burly 56-year-old trade-union leader 
has brought about a one-man revolution in 
British industry since he took office last 
May. He wears no old school tie but grew 
up in the school of hard knocks, starting 








work as a farm laborer at 11. So far he 
has been Labor’s strongest war leader. 

Another self-made Labor go-getter, Her- 
bert Morrison, chairman of the London 
County Council, was transferred from the 
Supply Ministry to Anderson’s former 
post. The son of a policeman and a house- 
maid, Morrison is a tough little Cockney 
who has spent all his 52 years in London’s 
East End. 


London 


Anderson’s effort to muddle through the 
task of easing the lot of bombed London 
had been causing growing irritation. Mor- 
rison had been on the job but a few hours 
when he clamped on his tin hat and set 
out on a tour of air-raid shelters and the 
subway stations, where between 170,000 
and 120,000 persons were trying to sleep 
every night. It was late afternoon on Oct. 
5, near the subway rush hour, but Morri- 
son found many already staking out their 
claims to spend the night on platforms 
and stairs. 

Admiral Sir Edward Evans, the “Evans 
of the Broke” who smashed a German 
night raid on Dover during the World 
War, had been made shelter “dictator” 
and accompanied Morrison on the tour. 
They arrived at an unfinished East End 
subway station at Bethnal Green in an air 
raid, and Morrison promptly ordered it 
opened to the public to accommodate 
many thousands. It was also decided to 
issue 1,000,000 “season tickets” for shel- 
ters and subways to do away with the 
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London street shelters stand fast amid wreckage 
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early lining up and assure ample space for 
working people. 

Evans announced that shelters would 
be heated during the winter, to combat 
colds and bronchial troubles, which al- 
ready have become -a serious nuisance. 
And the Admiral supplied a nautical touch 
by promising hammocks as well as bunks 
(he himself confessed to sleeping under his 
kitchen table during raids) . 

There were other official tours of Lon- 
don’s shelters. Evans spent three hours 
visiting the congested subway stations 
with Health Minister Malcolm MacDon- 
ald and Lord Horder, the King’s physician. 
On another occasion, just as Evans and 
King George were about to enter a build- 
ing, a bomb fell nearby. The people inside 
applauded the sovereign for his perfect 
composure. 

The job of getting sufficient food and 
housing accommodations for the homeless 
was stepped up. One urgent need was to 
provide warm food quickly for those in 
bombed areas since London had only 58 
food centers open out of 200 planned. 
Food Minister Lord Woolton appealed to 
proprietors of coffee stalls (movable lunch 
wagons) to help. 

Londoners also were getting free rubber 
ear plugs to protect their nerves and lessen 
raid noise. Free first-aid kits were ex- 
pected to be issued next. And new plastic 
papier-maché-like helmets, said to be pro- 
tection against shrapnel, are to be made 
available since the demand for steel for 
armaments has caused a shortage of tin 
hats—a shortage so great that even some 
volunteer ARP workers are without them. 

The gales and heavy clouds of autumn 
last week brought London no notable re. 
lief from bombing. The raids were con- 
ducted on a somewhat smaller scale, and 
London had long, quiet periods at night— 
including one whole night, Oct. 6-7, with- 
out an alarm, the first in a month—but 








during the day German planes made skill- 
ful use of the clouds as cover for punishing 
attacks. Hence the number of planes shot 
down by the RAF was greatly reduced. 

A shake-up in the High Command 
pointed to a change in Britain’s aerial 
offensive against the Reich. Sir Cyril 
Newall, head of the RAF, was replaced 
by Sir Charles Portal, chief of the bomber 
command, and kicked upstairs to the post 
of Governor General of New Zealand. As 
the founder of the modern RAF Newall 
had built a quality machine and empha- 
sized defensive fighters at the expense of 
bombers. On the other hand, Portal—a 
daring World War pilot—has always been 
noted as an advocate of heavy, ruthless 
bombing. 

Last week the RAF continued to bomb 
the so-called invasion ports on the Channel, 
and it also extended the attack on in- 
dustrial targets deep into the Reich and 
with more vigor than at any time in recent 
weeks. At the same time correspondents 
were shown a “master plan”—presumably 
prepared by Portal—under which Ger- 
many has been raided. It included 200 
targets and for its aim had the destruction 
of vital German war industries and the 
crippling of transports. 





Beneath the Bombs 


Sir Ian Fraser was blinded in 1915 while 
serving with the Shropshire Light Infan- 
try. He is now the head of St. Dunstan’s 
Institute for blind soldiers and sailors in 
London. In an article in The St. Dun- 
stan’s Review which arrived in this coun- 
try last week, Sir Ian described how to 
judge the nearness of a falling bomb: 

“T happened to be awake and was stand- 
ing outside the shelter having a cigarette. 
Two or three bombs dropped, but I could 
hear by the noise they made coming down 
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that they were some distance away. Old 
soldiers will remember that when we heard 
a long-distance shell, after a split second 
or two, we could tell whether it was com- 
ing on our line or not. It is much the same 
with bombs—if the whistling noise re- 
mains more or less constant, you can be 
sure the bomb is at any rate 200 or 300 
yards away, possibly more. If, on the 
other hand, the bomb is really dropping on 
to you, or very near to you, you are im- 
mediately aware that the whistling noise 
is getting rapidly louder. These were not 
screaming bombs—I have not yet heard 
one near—but ordinary high-explosive 
bombs, which make a whistling rather like 
a shell approaching you, and a little like 
the swish of a rocket. 

“I threw away my cigarette and went 
into the shelter, sitting on the step with 
the door open. Then I heard this bomb 
coming down, and immediately recognized 
that it was coming near. The whistling, 
sizzling noise increased terrifically as the 
bomb drew nearer. I had time to wake 
my wife up, tell her to put her fingers in 
her mouth, which is a good way of insur- 
ing that the mouth is open to protect the 
ears, and to shut the door of the shelter. 

“If you really hear the bomb as I did 
from the time it leaves the aeroplane it 
is surprising how long it takes to come 
down. I think a bomb falls at 150 m.p.h., 
whereas sound travels at about 700 m.p.h., 
so that the noise comes well in advance 
of the missile.” 


§{ For London’s newest plague, the “Air 
Raid Bore,” who insists upon describing 
in great detail each night’s experience, a 
busy London businessman has made out 
the following form, to be handed to the 
storyteller before he gets started: 

“We were awake for hours alto- 
gether. At one time there were 
bombers right over our house. They must 


~~Eondon rescues: a grounded Pegasus and a mannequin 
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have dropped bombs right over 
our house. I heard (a) bombs drop in the 
next street; (b) bombs drop right close 
fo us. I saw bombers brought down 
by our (a) A.A. guns; (b) fighters. One 
of them just missed our house by (a) two 
feet; (b) two miles. I am getting (a) used 
to this; (b) fed up with this air-raid 
business.” 
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The French Trials 


Georges Mandel Wins Acquittal; 
Daladier and Reynaud Indicted 


Marshal Pétain’s government at Vichy 
announced last week that its prize political 
prisoner, Georges Mandel, had been ac- 
quitted of a treason charge by a military 
tribunal at Meknes, Morocco. Mandel, 
Minister of Interior in Premier Paul 
Reynaud’s government just before the 
capitulation of France, was accused of 
treason because he tried to connive with 
the British to keep France from making a 
separate peace. Actually, the military 
iribunal had cleared him some time before, 
but the news was suppressed at Vichy 
until the ex-Minister had been brought to 
stand trial on other charges before the 
Riom Tribunal. 

Mandel was one of the politicians who 
escaped to Morocco on the steamer Mas- 
silia in the last hours of the French cam- 
paign. Another passenger on that vessel, 
Jean Zay, was sentenced to deportation 
and degradation in rank by a military 
tribunal at Clermont-Ferrand on Oct. 4. 
Yay was convicted of desertion because he 
fled the country without permission while 
still enrolled as a second lieutenant in the 
army. He had been Minister of Education 
in the Daladier government and volun- 
ieered at the start of the war. 

Zay’s conviction and Mandel’s acquittal 
were actions of military tribunals, and a 
new court-martial was created last week 
fo punish any followers of Gen. Charles 
de Gaulle, leader of the Free French forces 
nm Britain, who may be caught. The new 
court also is to try food speculators and 
can impose the death sentence. 


Riom 

However, France’s most sensational po- 
Itical trials are expected to be those before 
the Riom Tribunal. No date has been set 
for the start, but last week indictments 
vere drawn against former Premiers 
Edouard Daladier and Paul Reynaud, Gen. 
Maurice Gustave Gamelin, former Gen- 
eralissimo of the Allied Armies, and two 
former French Air Ministers, Guy La 
Chambre and Pierre Cot. La Chambre had 
surrendered to the French police after re- 
turning voluntarily from the United 
States, but Cot is still in this country. 
Both fled here after the armistice. 
In addition to the indictments against 
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How Resistance Is Changing Bombing Tactics 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S. A. Retired 


The growing increase in the fire 
power of the ground and air defenses in 
the protection of precision targets is 
forcing both the British and German 
bombers to attack only area objectives 
whose dimensions are of sufficient size 
to avoid the necessity for low flying 
and accurate sighting. 

In the Spanish war testing grounds, 
properly defended precision targets 
were seldom successfully bombed. The 
Italians apparently learned the lesson 
and have tried very little precision 
bombing in Egypt or in Mediterranean 
waters. However, in Spain it was the 
Italians who did most of the bombing, 
whereas the German participation was 
more of a technical nature, and the 
Germans evidently didn’t learn the les- 
son until the British defenses taught 
them the hazards of precision air at- 
tacks. Now that they have learned, the 
restriction of their bombers to larger 
terrestrial targets will bring more and 
more congested inhabited areas into 
the vortex of war. 

The attacks on English and German 
cities on the great scale in which the 
belligerents are now engaged must, if 
the objective is attained, greatly weak- 
en the political, economic, and indus- 
trial life of the two countries. Under the 
basic military rule—to fire on that con- 
tingent of the enemy which presents 
the most danger to your own forces— 
the first target of the RAF has not been 
the populated areas in the Reich, but 
the destruction or disruption of the 
German surface expeditionary forces 
assembling to secure a foothold on the 
British coast. But when, during the 
past couple of weeks, it seemed that 
the invasion scare had subsided, the 
RAF extended its attacks to a more 
rigorous harassing of Germany proper, 
and this greater destruction and dislo- 
cation of the communal life of Ger- 
many’s great cities may be expected to 
become the main target if the invasion 
menace is ended. 

During the Spanish Civil War propa- 
gandists made charges against the 
bombing of cities like Madrid, Barce- 
lona, and Valencia on the grounds of 
violating the rules of war, when, in real- 
ity, these centers were not only military 
objectives but unquestionably the most 
outstanding ones. For example, after 
the three-day bombing of Barcelona in 


March of 1938, when it was still 
claimed to be an open city, this ob- 
server reported 257 definite military 
objectives within its corporate limits. 
These in his judgment were minor in 
comparison with the city itself as a 
military target—it being the center of 
governmental, economic, and military 
activities. 


Military objectives within the 
British Isles are much more concentrat- 
ed geographically than they are in 
Germany, and, therefore, not only af- 
ford easier targets but are open to 
greater damage. However, the British 
cities are much better prepared than 
the German in their anti-aircraft de- 
fense systems, bomb shelters, fire-fight- 
ing devices, and the organization of 
civilian groups to meet and recover 
from conditions incident to bombing 
raids. Too, German psychology of re- 
sistance must be considered in gauging 
the reaction of a people whose country, 
even with defeat in the World War, 
did not feel the imprint of the heel of 
a foreign foe, and whose High Com- 
mand of 1918 decided to accept the 
Armistice rather than risk the effect 
on the civil population that they 
judged an invasion would have. In this 
war, too, no enemy has crossed the 
German defense line, except in a few 
early raids from the Maginot Line. It 
therefore is safe to assume that the 
bombing of community life in the Reich 
must have a demoralizing effect upon 
the German people. Furthermore, the 
German civilian mental attitude must 
be beginning to feel the adverse effects 
of the unfulfilled promise of their lead- 
ers to bring final victory before winter. 

Thus the successful British resistance, 
plus the prospect that British raids over 
Germany will be increased in scope, 
has changed the situation materially. 
It was this change which brought about 
the meeting of the Axis chieftains at 
the Brenner Pass. The trend of present 
events indicates that they now are to 
attempt to continue the attack on Eng- 
land while searching for substitute suc- 
cesses in Egypt, in the Balkans, and by 
spurring Japan on in the Far East. 
If this turns out to be the result, then 
the strength of the British defenses can 
claim the success for forcing such an 
extension of fronts. ' 
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The Gold Brick That Hitler Sold to Japan 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


The new alliance between Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan has more po- 
litical than military meaning insofar as 
it concerns the Far East. The relations 
between Japan and ourselves are en- 
tirely political, and, despite threats, 
Tokyo is anxious to keep them there. 
In conflict with us, Japan would be 
faced with war on two fronts, with 
danger always lurking from Russia, for, 
despite all agreements, no real friend- 
ship can exist between these two. 
Furthermore, Japan could not count 
on Axis assistance, though this has been 
promised. The particular need, sea 
power, in the face of a superior and 
rapidly growing American Fleet, can- 
not come from a Germany bottled up 
in the Baltic or from an Italy con- 
tained in the Adriatic. 

Had the treaty materially bettered 
the military situation, it would have 
been excellent Japanese strategy, but 
to turn it into a propaganda effort 
against slow-moving but powerful na- 
tions like Russia and the United States 
was folly. If there is one thing the Axis 
group should not desire to do, it is to 
drag America into the war and to 
threaten her only hastens the process. 

As late as Aug. 15, the Japanese Cab- 
inet was still adhering to a policy of 
noninvolvement in the European war, 
which obviously carried with it recog- 
nition of the status quo for the war- 
orphaned colonial possessions in the 
Orient. Evidently Japanese military 
and Axis pressure was too strong. 
Harassed by the unfinished war in 
China, beset by an inordinate ambition 
for domination of the Orient, Japan 
couldn’t resist the bait when the green 
light was given by the Axis in the 
direction of the Dutch East Indies. 
Though dire results are foretold for 
America if she does not see eye to eye 
with Tokyo in the new order in Asia, 
it is to be noted that in Japan itself 
the public is chided for being apathetic 
to its country’s emergence as a full 
Axis partner. 

And why should those who have 
Japan’s best interests at heart be jubi- 
lant? It was Germany, with Russia 
and France, that forced Japan to give 
up some of the gains incident to the 
Sino-Japanese war of 1894. It was the 
German Kaiser who first proclaimed a 
“Yellow Peril” to the world. If the 
Nazis were to win this war, what would 


prevent Germany from turning on its 
erstwhile partner? As for the reward of 
the Dutch East Indies, it was Germany 
that won the battle of Holland, not 
Japan. And the practice of Indian- 
giving is not copyrighted. 

The truth is that geography made 
Japan an island state, and her progress 
in world affairs, as has been the case 
of Britain, depends upon sea, not mili- 
tary, power to guide her foreign rela- 
tions. 

Free from the military domination of 
government, in time Britain, America, 
and Japan could have stood as the ex- 
ponents of liberal sea power, each in- 
fluential in its sphere of activities. The 
policy now being followed by Japan 
resembles much the one adopted by 
Napoleon who, when obsessed by the 
dream of military conquest, sacrificed 
the navy to the army. Ultimately the 
results will be the same. 

Threats will not cause us to alter 
our ways. We know that we possess 
one of the best naval forces, if not the 
best, in the world. In a war, though we 
lost every ship we now possess but 
disposed of the other fleet in the en- 
gagement, victory would still be on our 
side finally. For we have the means 
for replacement far in excess of those 
possessed by any nation in the world. 
And if the Japanese Navy falls, what 
becomes of the fate of 1,400,000 sol- 
diers in China now? 

It is neither tactful nor true for 
Japanese to tell us that we have no 
interest in the remaking of the Orient. 
The Philippines are still with us, and, 
though they have been promised their 
independence later, America would re- 
sent the threat to take them by force, 
as would be their fate unless we stood 
ready to protect them. And if we choose 
to send a fleet to the Philippines—a 
more practicable operation for us than 
to go to Singapore—whose right is it 
to say we shall not, or that it is an act 
of war for us to do this? 

The act of war would be on the part 
of any power that chose to attempt 
to prevent us from pursuing a course 
distinctly within our rights. It would 
be a grave responsibility for that power 
to assume in an ocean rightly named 
Pacific up to the present. Some day 
when this war is over it will be proved 
that Hitler sold Japan a gold brick for 
his own purpose. 
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pre-Pétain politicians, one former member 
of the Marshal’s own Cabinet was arrested 
last week. He was Charles Pomaret, who 
as Minister of the Interior had signed 
many of the orders which allowed Dalacier, 
Mandel, and others to escape on the Mas. 
silia. Pomaret was held in detention at 
Pellevoisin, near Vichy. 


Tokyo Boss Man 


Konoye, Who Hitched Onto Axis, 


Comes to Fore in Time of Crisis 





Japan’s 49-year-old premier, Prince Fu- 
mimaro Konoye, member of an aristo- 
cratic clan which is allied with the royal 
family, has always been considered a wily, 
mysterious politician but never a strong 
man. 

Proclaiming himself “a bundle of 
nerves,” he perfected a technique of side- 
stepping decisions and staying in bed dur- 
ing government crises, which was de- 
scribed by Tokyo newspapers on one occa- 
sion as “a lie-down strike.” Insomnia, 
colds, and headaches are his favorite ail- 
ments, and he is said to waken ten times 
a night, each time trying a different kind 
of sleeping potion. Never rising before 11, 
he has been known to catch up on sleep 
during the hottest sessions of Parliament. 

A food crank, Konoye pours boiling 
water over fish and strawberries “to kill 
germs.” Alcohol and cigarettes are taboo. 
Occasionally he plays golf but two or 
three holes tire him out. One of the few 
things that can shake him out of his ha- 
bitual languor is thunder; like the Roman 
Emperor Augustus, he scurries for cover 
at the first clap. Despite all this, his doctor 
insists he is in perfect health and Konoye’s 
looks support the diagnosis. Nearly 6 feet 
tall (unusual for a Japanese) , he is hand- 
some, well-built, and a good dresser. 

To use his own words, Konoye was “a 
gloomy youth.” As a student, steeped in 
Marx and Tolstoy, he contributed to a 
pinkish liberal magazine. After gradua- 
tion from the Tokyo University law col- 
lege he was uninterested in public life and 
threatened to chuck his titles and settle 
in America. Later he changed his mind, 
got married, and accompanied his mentor, 
Prince Kimmochi Saionji, to the Versailles 
Conference. 

As secretary to Saionji, Japan’s chief 
delegate, Konoye got his first taste of 
international politics. After that he en- 
tered the House of Peers and, as a Liberal, 
pushed through the universal manhood 
suffrage bill. In 1934 he visited America, 
lunched with President Roosevelt, and 
plumped for Japanese-American amity. 
The prime object of that trip, however, 
was to see his youngest son, Fumitaka, 
known to his classmates as Butch, who 
was then in Lawrenceville School. (Later 
the son went to Princeton where he 
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Dorsey from Black Star 


Japan’s high-strung Premier, Prince Konoye 


starred at golf but flunked his major 
courses.) 

Up to the time of the visit to this coun- 
try, there was nothing in Konoye’s be- 
havior or character to indicate he was the 
strong man to lead a nation on the thresh- 
old of imperialist adventure. Yet it is to 
him that the Emperor has turned in two 
of Japan’s critical moments. The first was 
at the start of the invasion of China. 
Konoye formed his first Cabinet in June 
1937. He was favored both by the army, 
getting ready for the invasion, and by 
business, primed for a share in the spoils. 
A few weeks later the military machine 
roared over to the mainland. Contrary to 
expectations, the Chinese refused to take 
it lying down, difficulties multiplied, and 
after nineteen months in office, Konoye 
threw in the sponge. 

It was shortly before his rise to power 
that Konoye made his much-publicized 
appearance at a masquerade dressed up 
like Adolf Hitler—as good an imitation as 
any Japanese could muster. And the next 
year, when Hitler took the Sudetenland, 
Konoye sent a fervent cable of congratu- 
lation. 

This year he was chosen for the second 
time to lead the country in a crisis. Again 


the army backed: him. Last July the mili- 
tary clique demanded the overthrow of 
the Yonai government, considered mildly 
pro-British, the establishment of a totali- 
tarian regime in Japan, and closer ties with 
the Axis. Konoye espoused the Japanese 
brand of totalitarianism—creation of a 
single political party, but with the Em- 
peror instead of a party dictator as su- 
preme head of the state. Two months 
later Konoye hitched Japan to Ger- 
many and Italy in the military alliance 
that is still causing repercussions around 
the world. 


& Co. 


Behind Konoye in this period of transi- 
tion is a group of Japan’s most vigorous 
imperialists, some in and some out of the 
Cabinet. Instead of the long palaver 
which usually accompanies formation of a 
Japanese Government, this time Konoye 
initiated a new and more totalitarian 
technique: he chose the three key men 
and, in conference with them, decided on 
the other members and the policy of the 
new government. The three were: : 


Yosuke Matsuoka, 60-year-old Foreign 
Minister, once a bus boy in a Seattle hotel 
while he was working his way through the 


University of Oregon. A hard-boiled table 
thumper, he was Japan’s delegate to the 
League of Nations at the time of the 
Manchuria crisis and made a fortune as 
president of the South Manchuria Rail- 
way, although he was eased out of the 
latter cushy job. A short time ago Mat- 
suoka declared: “Japan is in for the final 
knockout decision . . . What expanding 
country ever failed to be trying to its 
neighbors? Ask the American Indian or 
Mexican how excruciatingly trying the 
young U.S.A. was once upon a time.” His 
first step was to purge the Japanese diplo- 
matic corps—which put pro-Axis men in 
all the key posts but also brought 60 or 
70 dissatisfied diplomats back to Tokyo, 
most of them annoyed with the Foreign 
Minister and unsympathetic to the pro- 
Axis policy. 


Lt. Gen. Eiki Tojo, 55-year-old Minister 
of War, resident officer in Germany during 
1919. A fire-eater, he carried away a per- 
manent admiration for the Reich’s mili- 
tary system. As Chief of Staff of the Japa- 
nese Army in China during 1937-38 he de- 
clared: “Japan must be able to fight China 
and Russia at the same time.” The atti- 
tude of the United States toward the Far 
East, he added, was “one of sticking to 
old treaties.” 


Vice Admiral Zengo Yoshida, 55-year- 
old Minister of the Navy, the only im- 
portant holdover from the Yonai govern- 
ment. No one has ever accused him of 
being even mildly pro-British. He repre- 
sented Japan at the 1934-35 London Naval 
Conference, which collapsed when Japan 
demanded naval parity with Britain and 
the United States. 

Outside of the Cabinet, one of the mili- 
.tary powers behind Konoye is Lt. Gen. 
Otozo Yamada, former commander of the 
army in Centtal China and now Inspector 
General of Military Education. Yamada 
was in on the conference which broke up 
the preceding Yonai government and 
brought in Konoye. In addition to the 
Inspector General, that conference was 
made up of Gen. Shunroku Hata, then 
War Minister, and Field Marshal Koho- 
hito Kan-in, then Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff. It was called after Hata, 
pushed by a group of younger army offi- 
cers, had called on Premier Yonai to make 
an about-face in foreign policy and tie up 
with the Axis. When Yonai refused, neith- 
er the Big Three of the army nor the whole 
Supreme War Council, called in by them, 


- could find an army officer to serve as 


War Minister under the Premier. Conse- 
quently, Hata’s resignation brought down 
the whole government. 

Last week the 76-year-old Marshal 
Kan-in resigned as Chief of Staff and was 
succeeded by another of the off-stage mili- 
tary powers, Gen. Gen Sugiyama. Now 
60 years old, short, stout, with a moon 
face and scalloped ears, General Sugiyama 
commanded Japan’s first air battalion, was 
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formerly commander in North China, and 
also served as Minister of War. Strongly 
anti-British, he attended the 1926 Dis- 
armament Conference at Geneva but did 
nothing to help disarmament. His an- 
nounced program: “Smashing the Chinese 
till they hold their hands high and cry to 
Japan to cease.” 

Another of the military men who has 
been most ardently pro-Fascist in internal 
affairs and most expansionist and anti- 
Western Democracies in foreign affairs is 
Gen. Jiro Minami. He is 66 years old, 
squat, bulletheaded, and scowling. Two 
years ago Prof. James A. B. Scherer, an 
American professor who spent many years 
in the Orient, in a book, “Japan Defies 
the World,” called Minami the “concealed 
Mussolini” of the countty. This Oriental 
Duce formerly commanded the crack 
Kwantung Army in Manchukuo and now 
is Governor General of Korea. His hobbies 
are riding, archery, and the breeding of 
rare dogs. 


Tripartite Europe 
Nazis Split it Into Crushed, 
Overrun, and the Browbeaten 


Europe under Hitler, like all Gaul under 
Caesar, is divided into three parts. 

First are the enemies, Poland and 
Czecho-Slovakia, subjected to the whole- 
sale execution of former leaders, the popu- 
lation treated as inferiors to be worked or 
left to starve at Germany’s will and cut 
off from the rest of the world by the cen- 
sorship. 

Next are the nations which fell as much 
through weakness and internal division as 
because of the German force of arms. Here 
the Nazi rule has been lighter, for they 
are the wealthier little countries of the 
west and have an important place in Hit- 
ler’s “new order.” Nevertheless, since the 
shock of surrender and occupation wore 
off these countries have been showing signs 
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Illingworth in The London Daily Mail 


“What do you mean, ‘When am I going to start the New Order in Europe?” 
This is the New Order.” 


of discontent which has been irritating, jf 
not serious, to the Germans. 

The Dutch have taken advantage of 
every chance, such as public holidays, ty 
show their loyalty to the exiled Quee, 
Wilhelmina. There also has been much 
spying on behalf of the British. Thiee 
weeks ago Hitler summoned the Dutch 
Nazi leader, Anton Mussert, to talk over 
this situation. Last week the Dienst Ay; 
Deutschland news agency said that Cer. 
many was “in no way satisfied with politi. 
cal developments in the Netherlands.” And 
Dr. Fischboeck, German Financial Avent 
for Holland, added to this a warning which 
was ominous for the formerly prosperous 
Dutch: “A country which is part of the 
Greater German regional economy cannot 
be permitted to be better off than Germany 
herself.” He forecast increased taxes, re. 
duction in the number of independent busi- 
ness enterprises, and the compulsory export 
of labor to the Reich. 

In Belgium, King Leopold, who sur. 
rendered at the height of the Flanders 
campaign, is shut up in a castle and 
insists on being treated as a prisoner of 
war, thus proving a liability to the con- 
querors. Many Belgians wear little royal 
crowns in their lapels. Foreign observers 
who have been able to get messages around 
the censorship report that even the Ger- 
man soldiers seem discouraged and no 
longer believe the Nazi victory propa- 
ganda. And the Danes, who put up least 
resistance of all, now grumble openly over 
the way their larder has been stripped by 
the Germans. Food supplies have run so 
low that rationing of butter, sugar, bread, 
and flour was started on Oct. 1. 

The third division is that of the un- 
occupied but dominated countries where 
the Nazification process is being applied 
from within. Of them, Rumania was the 
most active last week. New anti-Semitic 
laws took all rural property from Jews, to 
be turned over to non-Jewish refugees 
from the territories recently ceded to 
Russia, Hungary, and Bulgaria. On Sun- 


day of this week, Gen. Ion Antonescu, the 


new Premier and dictator, presided at a 
spectacular ceremony in Bucharest at 
which he made himself head of the pro- 
Nazi Iron Guard. He had already made 
the party supreme, but didn’t belong to it. 

Antonescu’s biggest aid to Germany, 
however, was in the clamping down on all 
other foreign business interests in Ru- 
mania. The United States Legation at 
Bucharest protested the arrest of one 
American, H. R. Freeman of Saratoga 
Springs, N.Y., an oil engineer, and the 
American-owned Rumanian Telephone Co. 
had to revise its directorate. But the main 
target was Britain, and especially British 
interest in the oil fields. The British Lega- 
tion protested in vain against the kidnap- 
ping of two British oil men by Iron Guard- 
ists and the arrests of others. 

If these were business deals, the clinch- 
ing sales talk was military: German troops 
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HONOURS OF 


The King’s Own Royal Regiment 


(Lancaster) 


Se, 
“setiggtts littl —tevoute? 





From the battle of Namur in 1695 to the Mesopotamian Campaign in 
1916-18, the Standard of the King’s Own Royal Regiment has been 
decorated with Thirty-three Battle Honours for Distinguished Service. 
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International 


War industry: Britain’s toy exports are booming 


} moved into Rumania on Monday of this 
| week. Berlin put the number at only one 


division and said it was sent to guard the 
oil wells against a British plot to destroy 
them. The story in Bucharest, however, 
was that more were coming and that they 
would be joined by Italians. That might 
be only to save the oil; but it also would 
put Axis forces athwart any Russian move 
to the south and thus clear the way for 
Hitler and Mussolini to move into the 
Balkans should that be their next selected 
field of action. 





Mexican Ferment 


Revolution in Mexico has been predicted 
ever since the stormy Presidential election 
of July 7 when Gen. Manuel Avila Ca- 
macho, backed by the administration of 
President Lazaro Cardenas, ran against 
the conservative candidate, Gen. Juan 
Andreu Almazan. The official results, pro- 
claiming Camacho the winner for a six- 
year term beginning Dec. 1, did nothing 
to stop the predictions, for Almazan, tak- 
ing a trip to Cuba and the United States, 
called the election “a fraud and a farce” 
and threatened to set up his own Congress 
and claim the Presidency. Some of his fol- 
lowers did set up a rump congress in 
Mexico City, and others carried on their 
activity in the north, using Texas as a base. 

Early in the morning of Oct. 1, Mexican 
soldiers, scenting “the zero hour for a rev- 
olutionary coup,” moved up stealthily on a 
villa in Monterrey, Mexico’s greatest in- 
dustrial city and scene of the historic bat- 
tle of Sept. 19-24, 1846, in the United 
States-Mexican War. Surrounding the 





place, identified as secret headquarters for 
a band preparing to seize control of the 
city, the troops opened fire, killed Brig. 
Gen. Andres Zarzosa, 46-year-old friend 
and supporter of Almazan, and an uniden- 
tified henchman and routed the rest of the 
conspirators. Next day sporadic riots were 
reported in seven states, but none had de- 
veloped into anything serious by this week. 

Meanwhile, in the United States one of 
Almazan’s lieutenants, conforming to the 
registration of alien agents law, attempted 
to wangle into his declaration a description 
of his chief as “legitimate President-elect 
of Mexico.” The State Department 
pointedly issued a statement explaining 
that the tag was rejected. 

Last week, in Mexico City, Camacho 
announced he would visit Washington as 
part of his ambition “to make relations 
between the United States and Mexico 
better than they have ever been.” 





Cuban Currents 


Hardened by now to the maneuvers of 
foreign propaganda groups, Cubans never- 
theless got a fresh shock last week when 
three students were shot to death and nine 
others wounded at a Havana University 
mass meeting. A students’ committee open- 
ly accused the Communists. While police 
investigated, university authorities post- 
poned the opening of classes till Oct. 15 
to avert riots. 

Whatever the outcome of the official in- 
quiry, Cuba was showing growing anxiety 
last week over the activities of the Com- 
munists and the Spanish Falangists, two 
foreign-inspired groups, usually poles apart 
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but united in propaganda for totalitarian- 
ism and against the United States. While 
the Communists wooed the masses and 
condemned the “imperialistic” war, the 
Falangists, deriving support from the 
wealthy, were painting a rosy picture of 
Franco reestablishing the old Spanish Em- 
pire in Latin America. (In this connection 
the Auxilio Social—Social Aid—which 
doles out meals to jobless Spaniards and 
Cubans, at the same time is collecting funds 
from 125,000 contributors to help Franco.) 

The Cuban organization most actively 
combating the work of the Communists 
and Falangists is the “Committee of the 
Acera del Louvre” headed by Rafael H. 
Reyna, which advocates Cuban coopera- 
tion with the United States in the defense 
of the Western Hemisphere. 


Sidelights of the War 


As 420 more British children arrived in 
the United States last week, bringing the 
total to almost a thousand, London an- 
nounced a temporary end to the govern- 
ment-financed evacuation of children to 
saftey overseas. The reason given was the 
heavy weather which prevails in the At- 
lantic during the winter months. Rough 
weather had prevented the rescue of the 69 
children lost when the City of Benares was 
torpedoed Sept. 17, and it also increases 
the difficulty of detecting submarines. Al- 
ready some 2,650 children had been sent 
to the United States or the British Domin- 
ions under the scheme, out of more than 
50,000 registered by parents. 


{Instead of slumping along with other 
consumer industries, the British toy indus- 
try is busier because of the war, having 
taken over many of the markets formerly 
supplied by Germany. Orders are pouring 
in from South America, Africa, Asia Minor, 
India, and other parts of the world. 


{The new Douglas DB-7 twin-engined 
bombers which the United States is send- 
ing to Britain have been dubbed “Bos- 
tons” by the Air Ministry in honor of 
United States Ambassador Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy. Kennedy comes from Boston. 


“ A huge cave in the Mokattem Hills be- 
hind the old city of Cairo, where the an- 
cient Egyptians stored their treasures in 
time of war, is again in use. Some 189,000 
manuscripts, including ancient copies of 
the Koran, have been placed there for 
safety. Treasures from the tombs of 
Tutankhamen and other Pharaohs are in 
the stone vaults of the Cairo Museum. 


* A means of foiling the German censors 
has been found by British prisoners in Ger- 
many, one of whom wrote as follows to his 
father in Chelsea: “We get the best food 
I’ve ever eaten. The camp guards are all 
extremely decent and intelligent. Tell all 
my friends how well I am being treated. 
Tell my pals in the army. Tell them in the 
navy. Above all, tell it to the marines.” 
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No, it wasnt 5/ZE2/ 


HE mighty straight- 
eight that propels the 
1941 Buick CeEnrtury, 
ROADMASTER and LimiTED, 
is, we believe, America’s 
most powerful standard- 
production automobile engine. 


That suggests immediately that here is the in- 
strument of great speed — but the fact is it wasn’t 
speed we were after when we built it. 


We were shooting for more efficient use of the 
fuel you burn—more economy, more power, 
more pick-up — yes, even easier car handling 
through less frequent need for shifting. 


Above all, we were out to cut through a lot of 
the complications that feature current automo- 
bile design, and give you a simpler, sturdier, 
less involved mechanism. 


Consider, for example, just one quality of this 
great power plant —the tremendous reserve of 
power it puts at your command. 


At 20 miles an hour this Buick uses only 8.3% 
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of its available power — at 40 
only 12.8%—even at 80, less than 
two-fifths. 


The balance is available for ac: 
celeration, for pull on the hills, 
for overcoming sand, mud, gravel 
or other tough going. 


You can see for yourself how 
this tremendous reserve, in- 
stantly available, eliminates much 
of your need for shifting to lower 
gears, hence makes unneces- 
sary any involved device for this 
purpose. 


It does even more — for with all 
this power, we can use a more 
economical gear ratio in our 
standard top speed. 


And that means that all the time 
you travel in high—from 15 
miles an hour on up—you are 
getting the equivalent of over- 
drive or fourth-speed economy 
without mechanical complication. 


In consequence: miles per gallon go up as 


much as 10% to 15%. 


This husky 165-horsepower giant actually gives 
more gasoline economy than our 107-horse- 
power engine of a year ago. 


At 50 it consumes no more fuel than the 
same-sized engine of conventional design drinks 
up at 30. 


The whys and wherefores of such performance 
are best understood when you have an engine 
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NEWSWEER 


International 


President Roosevelt greeting military chiefs from neighboring Latin America 














DEFENSE 





War’s March Molds Americas 


Into Closer Unit of Defense 


Leaders of Latin Nations 
Turn to United States for Aid 
in Building Armed Strength 


The vast rearmament program of the 
United States is based on the current in- 
terpretation of the Monroe Doctrine which 
holds that we are obligated to protect all 
the Americas against aggression from 
across the seas. So far, however, this pol- 
icy is strictly a one-way road from North 
America, for none of the twenty Latin- 
American republics is bound to aid us or a 
sister nation in event of such an attack. 

The closest that Pan-American confer- 
ences have come to an all-for-one, one-for- 
all agreement has been the general under- 
standing that, in event of a crisis, a con- 
ference would be called to determine what 
to do. Last week, however, an era of much 
closer cooperation between the Western 
Hemisphere’s republics appeared to be in 
the making. 


Trend 

The most important indication of this 
trend was the arrival in the United States 
of high military officers from nine of our 
southern neighbors—Bolivia, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, Guate- 


mala, Honduras, Panama, Peru, and Uru- 
guay—to look over our arms establish- 
ment and to discuss hemispheric defense 
informally with United States staff officers. 
On Oct. 16 another group of military men 
from eleven other Latin-American repub- 
lics will arrive on a similar mission, which 
will take them, as it did the first, on a 
tour of such points as Bolling and Langley 
Fields (aviation) , Fort Knox, Ky. (mech- 
anized troops), Fort Benning, Ga. (infan- 
try and parachutists) , and the Detroit in- 
dustrial area. 

Meanwhile, other informal conversations 
on defending the Americas are being con- 
ducted behind the scenes in republics south 
of the Rio Grande. There, American mili- 
tary men are seeking to determine what we 
can expect from these nations in the way 
of cooperation—use of air and naval bases, 
communications, etc.—in the event that it 
becomes necessary to protect South Amer- 
ica from invasion. That some progress is 
being made in this direction is indicated 
by the recent announcement in Chile that 
a new drydock being constructed in Val- 
paraiso would be large enough to handle 
the largest United States warships. 

The concern over South America hinges 
on the general military weakness of the 
Latin republics. If all of these nations were 
to unite to fight off an aggressor, they 


could not muster a regular army force of 
more than 350,000. But this situation js 
made less dangerous by the fact that most 
South American nations, owing to com- 
pulsory military training, have large re- 
serve forces, the total being in the neigh- 
borhood of 1,250,000. 

More serious, however, is the lack of 
striking power at sea. Latin America has 
only five battleships, and the newest of 
these is 26 years old (our Navy has fifteen, 
the newest seventeen years old). In the 
air, the southern continent is in some- 
what better shape (see table) but still a 
long way from being able to fight off a 
modern aerial invasion. 

To remedy these weaknesses, the larger 
Latin nations are now engaged in national 
defense programs. Argentina is increasing 
its navy and air force—already the largest 
in South America—and is buying modern 
tanks and guns. Brazil plans to add new 
ships to her out-of-date fleet. Chile wants 
cruisers, and Uruguay is shopping around 
for secondhand warships. 

In the past, many of these armament 
contracts would have gone to Germany 
and Italy, for the military forces of many 
of the Latin countries—including Argen- 
tina, Chile, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and 
Uruguay—were drilled by military mis- 
sions from the Axis Powers whose leaders 
insisted upon using only equipment with 
which they were familiar. Now, with Eu- 
rope blockaded by the war, South America 
must turn to the north for arms, since it 
has not sufficient industrial capacity to 
arm itself. 

This places the United States in the 
position it has sought for many years. We 
are taking advantage of it by sending mili- 
tary missions to Brazil, Haiti, Guatemala, 
Nicaragua, Colombia, Argentina, and Chil: 
and in other ways trying to overcome t!1 
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MOISTURE, ACIDS, 
ALKALIES, ALCOHOL 
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ANSWER: All are made 
Of one plastic... 
MONSANTO POLYSTYRENE 














for limitless applications. All are answered by Monsanto 
Polystyrene. Whatever your plastics need may be, get the facts 
on Monsanto Polystyrene. This, or one of the other five 
Monsanto Plastics, answers the problems-in -plastics for hun- 
dreds of products in scores of industries. 

For names of skilled molders and full information, inquire: 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plas- 
tics Division, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
District Offices: New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
St. Louis, Birmingham, San Francisco, Los 


T would be difficult to find six more diverse applications of 
| plastics than those above. 

One specification calls for a light and tough plastic which is 
.oisture and shrinkage-resistant, to be used on airplane panels. 

Another specifies resistance to moisture, medicines, alkalies 
t alcohol—this plastic is to be molded into containers. 

Another manufacturer calls for a 
plastic that is clear and hard for light- 
ng fixture ornaments and unbreakable 
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MONSANTO PLASTICS 


Cellulose Acetate + Cellulose Nitrate 


i lenses... A temperature - resistant plas- Cast Phenolic Resin - Vinyl Acetal « Polystyrene 














Resinox Phenolic Compounds ngele ontreal. 
ic for refrigerator parts... High di- gs <<a oe ITN 
oldin + Casti 
Molding MONSANTO PLASTICS 


electric strength for electric appliances 
.. « Limitless range of brilliant color 


dA 
Vuepak Rigid Transparent Packaging Materials 





SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 






















1. Trim for instrument panel of Aeronca 
sports airplane— molded for Aeronautical 
Corporation of America, Middletown, O., 
by The Metal Specialty Company, Cin- 
cinnati, O., and Thermo-Plastics, Inc., 
St. Clair, Mich. 

2. Diathermizer Inhalator— molded for 
Diathermizer Corporation, San Francisco 

ad New York, by Allied Plastics Corpo 


ration, Los Angeles. Glass cleaner spray 
pump — molded for Wilco Company, Los 
Angeles, by Modern Plastic Company, 
Los Angeles. Acid bottle caps — molded 
by Chicago Molded Products Company, 
Chicago, and Armstrong Cork Company. 
3. Chandelier prisms— molded for Elite 
Glass Company, New York City, by 
Boonton Molding Company, Boonton, 





N.J. Magnifying lenses molded by Water- 
bury Button Company, Waterbury, Conn. 
4. Electric Refrigerator parts — molded 
for General Electric refrigerator by Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Plastics Division, 
Pittsfield, Mass., and for Sears-Roebuck 
“Coldspot’’ refrigerator by Cardinal Cor- 
poration, Evansville, Ind. 

5. Ultra-low loss radio sockets, coaxial 





cable and rods for scientific instruments, 
lighting fixtures and for insulation in com- 
munications equipment—molded by 
American Phenolic Corporation, Chicago. 
6. Dresser sets —molded by Plastic 
Molded Arts Company, New York. 
Kitchen funnels and measuring spoons 
—molded by Bryant Electric Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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SIX GREAT NEW SERIES OF CADILLAC CARS FOR 1941 


JUST AS OUTSTANDING in their respective price fields 
as the sensational Sixty-One, are the five other series 
of cars which Cadillac presents for 1941. These include 
two entirely new creations—the ultra-smart Cadillac 
Sixty-Three and the sumptuous Cadillac Sixty-Seven. 


There are also completely redesigned and repowered 








versions of the style-setting Cadillac Sixty-Two, the} 
dynamic Cadillac-Fleetwood Sixty Special—and the | 
regal Cadillac-Fleetwood Seventy-Five. Together, the 
six new series comprise the finest and most complete 
array of motor cars ever presented by any builder at? 


given time. Seé them today—at your Cadillac dealer’! 








if 


<x PRICE LOWERED HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS 
— 
Sh ... AND A FINER CAR IN EVERY WAY! 
rr 

This is news... big news! In a world of rising prices, 
nl Cadillac builds a finer motor car—and takes hundreds 
jy) i of dollars off the price! It’s the value sensation of the 
= century! ... And how you'll want it when you see 
sz it! Here is streamlining carried to the ultimate. Here 
a are interiors so rich that you'll scarcely credit your 
1 eyes. Here is performance without a counterpart. 
- And all this is combined with economy challenging 
- that of cars built especially for thrift. ... These are 
7 just the highlights of the industry’s greatest offering 
all for 1941. So set your hopes high when you visit 


your Cadillac dealer. You’re going to see something! 


* For the Cadillac Sixty-One 
Five-Passenger Coupe de- 
livered at Detroit. Trans- 
portation based on rail rates, 
state and local taxes (if any), 
optional equipment and acces~ 
sories—extra. Prices subject 
— to change without notice. 





A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 











WITH 112 STANDARD CHASSIS AND 
BODY MODELS ON 18 WHEELBASES! 


Bunn THEM BETTER ... still better... 
always better is the creed of experienced 
Dodge truck builders. 

Build them to last longer on your job. 
Build them to operate economically on your 
hauling or delivery routes. 


Build them to make your truck driver’s day 
easier ... and more efficient ... and your 
ownership the best truck investment you 
ever made. 

Yes, more than ever, these new 1941 Dodge 
Job-Rated trucks are built to fit the job... 
your job. 

That’s what Job-Rated means. But it also 
means quality — Dodge quality that begins 


with intelligent truck engineering. Dodge 
quality that comes from fine materials. 
Dodge quality that endures because of care- 
ful, precision manufacturing and workman- 
ship. Dodge quality that saves you money 
— first to last. 


You want all this in the truck you buy. 
You'll find it, to your satisfaction, in the 
complete line of new 1941 Dodge Job-Rated 
trucks . . . 112 chassis and body models 
covering over 97% of all hauling needs. 


Ask your Dodge dealer now about the right 
truck to fit your job... the best truck you 
ever owned. 


DODGE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORP., DETROIT, MICH. 





Priced with the 
Lowest for 
Every Capacity 


SEE YOUR 


Dodge Dealer 


FORA 


6000 DEAL 





THERE'S ONE TO FIT YOUR JOB...SAVE YOU MONEY! 
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Strength of the Military and Naval Forces in Latin America 


Population 
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leanings in some countries toward totali- 
tarianism. We are also encouraging com- 
merce and industry by lending money 
through the Export-Import Bank, which 
recently advanced Brazil $20,000,000 for a 
steel mill and Argentina a similar amount, 
chiefly for pipelines. 

More Export-Import money is expected 
to be used in building a transcontinental 
railroad linking Arica, Chile, and Santos, 
Brazil, if United States Army engineers 
who were dispatched to Bolivia last week 
to study the project so recommend. Other 
means—possibly a $1,000,000,000 loan 
from the United States—are being sought 
by Congressional and Administration of- 
ficials to help the Latin countries finance 
their arms purchases. Augmenting these 
good-will gestures, the Army recently or- 
dered all Air Corps pilots in Hawaii to 
learn Spanish. 


Significance 

For many years, Latin-American foreign 
policy has consisted in playing the strong 
powers like the United States, Britain, and 
Germany against one another for business 
and favors. This enabled the southern re- 
publics to get by with armies and navies 
just large enough to protect themselves 
from their neighbors. 

All this has been changed by the war 
across the sea which the recent bombard- 
ment of Dakar brought to about 1,600 
miles of the South American shore. Now 
the Latins are thoroughly awake to the 
dangers of the European war and are cast- 
ing about for means of protection. The 
most compelling reason for them to accept 
the proffered help of the United States is 
that fact that we could protect them from 
invasion from abroad, while the Axis Pow- 
ers, because of their remoteness, could not 
offer the same aid, should we attack South 
America. But it is doubtful that an iron- 
clad mutual-assistance pact will be reached 


immediately, even though our understand- 
ing with Canada (which resulted last week 
in a recommendation that both the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific defenses of the United 
States and Canada be augmented) amounts 
to that. 

Meanwhile, it is evident the Axis, al- 
though engaged in its war abroad, has no 
intention of letting its missionary work in 
South America go to waste. Indications 
now are that Germany will encourage 
Spain, with which Latin America has 
strong cultural ties, to uphold the Axis 
stake in the New World. 





Jackson’s Opinion 
For the last three years labor has sought 
to blackjack industry into complying with 


the unpopular New Deal labor laws 
through a statute or executive order deny- 
ing government contracts to firms which 
violate these laws or refuse to accept Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board decisions. 
Efforts to get such a bill through Congress 
in 1938 failed, but the War and Navy De- 
partments since have adopted a general 
policy requiring defense-goods contractors 
to comply with the labor laws. 

In the rush of getting the defense pro- 
gram started, it was generally assumed 
that nobody was guilty of violating the 
labor laws until the courts so held. Thus 
many defense contracts went to firms 
which had appeals from NLRB decisions 
they considered unfair pending in the 
courts. Last week this assumption was 
upset by Attorney General Robert H. 
Jackson. In answer to a question from a 
National Defense Advisory Commission 
member, he wrote: “The findings of the 
NLRB .. . are binding and conclusive 
unless and until these findings are re- 
versed by a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion.” 


If the NDAC applied this ruling, it 
would have to deny contracts to about 200 
of the nation’s biggest concerns—including 
Bethlehem Steel, Westinghouse, Ford, and 
General Motors. Instead of attempting to 
act as policeman, however, the commission 
ordered a stipulation in all contracts that 
the contractors must obey NLRB rul- 
ings, thus forcing the decision on the 
contractors. So seriously did this threaten 
defense (see Perspective) that this week 
the Smith NLRB investigating com- 
mittee started an investigation and Con- 
gress sought means of protecting the 
rearmament program through new leg- 
islation. 

Another effect of the ruling—one which 
some observers believed was its chief pur- 
pose—was the appeasement of the CIO 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee which 
has been threatening a strike against Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp., which holds about 
$1,000,000,000 worth of defense orders 
(Newsweek, Oct. 7). Instead of calling 
a strike immediately, the union opened 
negotiations with the management. 





Contract Parade 


Last July 1 the War Department set a 
goal of 18,641 new combat and training 
airplanes to be delivered by April 1942 in 
order to bring its total strength to 25,000. 
Last week, it went over the top, from a 
procurement standpoint, when it placed 
the final order for $37,770,981 with North 
American Aviation, Inc., of Inglewood, 
Calif. 

Thus the Army and Navy together have 
awarded contracts totaling $1,227,668,237 
for more than 20,000 planes since early 
summer. The Navy is still giving orders to 
attain a strength of 10,000 planes by April 
1942. 

Other large orders awarded for aircraft, 





Wide World 


A U.S. ’chutist poised ... . 


defense materials, and housing last week 


included: 


"| Two contracts amounting to $141,320,- 
610 and $37,462,121 to the Douglas Air- 
craft Co., Inc., Santa Monica, Calif., for 
planes. 


| A joint contract for $5,413,735 to W. F. 
Trimble & Sons Co. and Ferguson & Ed- 
mondson Co., both of Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
the Huffman-Wolfe Co. of Columbus, 
Ohio, for construction of a National Guard 
cantonment at Indiantown, Gap, Pa. 


* A contract for $7,353,507 to the Consoli- 
dated Engineering Co., Inc., Baltimore, for 
construction of a camp at Fort George G. 
Meade, Md. 


*| Contracts totaling more than $8,000,000 - 


distributed among 30-odd manufacturers 
for ammunition. 


New Service Setups 


Army Plans Include ’Chutists; 
Navy Forms an Atlantic Patrol 


The citizens’ army of 3,700,000 mobi- 
lized in 1917-18 to carry the Stars and 
Stripes into the World War had virtually 
been reabsorbed into normal life by April 
1, 1920. Since then a skeleton Regular 
Army varying from 115,000 to 227,000, 
spread out thinly over thirteen continental 
and territorial corps areas, has constituted 
our principal land defense. 

Last week, as the War Department 
rushed preparations to receive by Nov. 14 
the first batch of draftees slated to form 
the nucleus of a peacetime force of at least 
1,200,000, Chief of Staff George C. Mar- 
shall announced a drastic reorganization 
of the Army for the immediate object of 
training and the ultimate object of com- 
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. .. to jump with his comrades apy the 501st Parachute Battaiion 


bat if the European conflict should extend 
to these shores. 

Translating a long-standing blueprint in- 
to action, General Marshall created the 
first four of nine tactical corps, or fighting 
units, planned for the nine continental 
corps areas and promised the other five 
shortly. Each will consist of three to four 
divisions (39,000 to 72,000 men) from the 
Regular Army, National Guard, and Se- 
lective Service ranks. 

At the same time, General Marshall laid 
plans for building up a backlog of officer 
material by setting up candidate schools 
somewhat similar to those used in the 
World War, in which likely trainees are 
given a three months’ course to qualify 
them as second lieutenants. Under the 
projected setup, those commissioned will 
be given a choice of remaining in the Army 
or retiring to the reserve when their year’s 
training ends. 

All of this was topped off by the an- 
nouncement of Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson that the United States, like Ger- 
many and Soviet Russia, soon would have 
parachute troops. The first battalion of 
500 is now being organized at Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga., under the command of Maj. 
William M. Miley. The nucleus of the new 
501st Parachute Battalion* was the de- 
tachment of 50 men who have been train- 
ing at Hightstown, N.J., where a chute 
tower has been erected. 





*The battalion was arbitrarily designated the 
501st to avoid confusion, both as to insignia 
and in War Department records, with the First 
Battalion of Infantry. Succeeding parachute 
battalions will be numbered in the 500-600 
classification. 


{The Navy also did some reorganizing 
during the week. To help protect our At- 
lantic shores until our two-ocean Navy is 
completed about 1946, Secretary of the 
Navy Frank Knox announced the forma- 
tion of a new 125-ship patrol force under 
the command of Rear Admiral Hayne E!- 
lis. The new Atlantic force will be made 
up of ships already in the Atlantic under 
several commands and others under con- 
struction. To man these and other new 
vessels, all the Navy and Marine Corps 
Organized Reserves—27,591 officers and 
men who have undergone annual training 
—this week were ordered to stand by for 
active service. 


Japanese in U.S. 


Fearful of espionage and sabotage, Fed- 
eral authorities for some years have been 
exercising increased vigilance over Japa- 
nese communities in the United States and 
its Pacific possessions. Last week, the flare- 
up of the latest Japanese-American crisis 
over the tripartite Axis alliance brought a 
redoubling of the watch on the 130,000 
to 140,000 Jap:.nese aliens and citizens in 
the Western States, the 155,000 more in 
Hawaii, and 21,000 others in the Philip- 
pines. 

In Seattle, the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation was reported to have secretly 
seized a powerful short-wave radio set at a 
Japanese farmhouse a few miles north of 
the Bremerton Navy Yard, Puget Sound. 
One man was said to be in custody and 
another sought. And in line with the work 
of the Joint American-Canadian Defense 
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design. New, longer hood. New 
sharp backward rake to the 
windshield which has 676 sq. 
inches of glass area .. . thinner 
door posts... bigger curved 
rear window. 


Bodies belled out at window 
line ... for beauty, for room, 
for distinction! Lines all sweep- 
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rear... large luggage locker. 


The last word in roominess 
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Chrysler in 1938. It h uced by exquisite new instrument panels 


li A as behind it mil- : 
Focal pe and many 7 sowed ra 7 have insets of colorful new 
~ wwners. Fluid Drive with plastic ... matching plastic 


Mission is available on door panels! Upholstery fabrics 


The 1941 Ch “34 Optional on some. to suit your individual taste in 

ul Spitfire oe have more power- color and texture! 
carburetors, All vieat with multiple jet a eit aad" { rich 
finished so you ma Po ay Parts Super- b del h $0 ile fab ic: Bed 
from the first anti — as you desire nee c ae s, pile fabrics, Bed- 
engineering advancem ozens of other ford cords, novel new materials 
cordially invited to mo ol ae are % : nip ee 
eautiful leathers. Never before, 





...any more would seem a waste! 


Five-foot cushions...extra Tm 


elbow room ... doors wider 
than most house doors... extra leg 
room. Lower center of gravity... 
lower roof and floor. Lower, stronger, 
double-channel, welded frame with 
new hydraulic shock absorbers pro- 
vides a still safer Floating Ride. 


The nation which acclaimed the 
beauty of the 1940 Chryslers will vote 
the brilliant, new 1941 beauties the 
smartest Chryslers in history! 





except at a custom coach-build- 
er’s have you had such an op- 
portunity to select a car to suit 
your taste, your preferences, your individuality. 


Beneath those deep, wider seats, the softest Air- 
foam! The button-tufted upholstery is real, not just 
ornamental. Every — bespeaks real quality! 
Never before has so much sheer quality been built 
ih* into cars of moderate price. Your Chrysler dealer 
invites you to see for yourself! 


Real room for relaxation in the 
beautiful new Airflow bodies % Tune in on Major Bowes, CBS, Every Thurs., 9 to 10 P. M., E.S.T. 








Be Modern —~ BUY CHRYSLER 
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CARBURETOR 


U.S. Pat No. 2,082,106 


KAYWOODIE ‘4 


Wonderful thing, Science—for doing some- 


thing to make smoking happier for men 
who puff fast—furiously on their pipes. 
For them, for you, Kaywoodie invented 


the Carburetor Kaywoodie, that has a 
tiny air-intake inlet in the bottom of the 


bowl. When you puff, in comes air through 
the inlet. Puff harder—in comes more air. 
The more you puff, the more air. Result: 
your smoke stays cool and sweet and 
serene no matter how fast you draw in 
smoke, For cooler, happier smoking, treat 
yourself to a Carburetor Kaywoodie. Four 
dollars does it at any good tobacconist’s. 
Shown above, No. 22. 


KAYWOODIE COMPANY 


Rockefeller Center, Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Commission, in neighboring Vancouver, 
B.C., which contains a large number of 
the 23,000 Japanese living in Canada, a 
proposal was made to deport all Japanese 
illegally in the Dominion, as well as crim- 
inals, and to admit no more immigrants 
from Nippon. Mayor Lyle Telford of Van- 
couver urged that Japanese schools be 
closed for the war’s duration. 

Adding to special precautions taken 
months ago to safeguard defense plants in 
California, the Coast Guard assigned 300 
more men to San Francisco and 50 to Los 
Angeles Harbor to prevent port sabotage 
and neutrality violations. In Southern Cali- 
fornia, heavily studded with warplane 
factories and military and naval estab- 
lishments, Federal officials admitted that 
the Japanese were being closely watched. 
Nipponese are barred from these factories, 
and it is reported that the 3,000 who live 
on Terminal Island, inside Los Angeles 
Harbor and the site of the Reeves Naval 
Air Field, which is to be greatly expanded, 
will be ousted. 

G-men, who recently completed a three- 
year drive to clean up alien ownership of 
fishing boats in Southern California as a 
measure to protect the Fleet against espio- 
nage, have had to increase their vigilance 
because the boats are quietly being regis- 
tered in American names and are keeping 
their Japanese crews. A bill now before 
the House would require three-fourths of 
the man power on these vessels to be 
American. Meanwhile, with Los Angeles 
Harbor made a special defense area by 
Presidential action, any suspicious boats 
can be promptly seized. 

In Hawaii, the tripartite alliance stirred 
the Japanese uneasily and put the au- 
thorities on the alert. Addressing the fall 
semester of Hawaii University, President 
David Crawford warned that Japanese 
dual citizens, who form the student ma- 
jority, must cut loose their ties with the 
motherland in order to avoid Fifth Column 
suspicions. And in Manila, High Com- 
missioner Francis B. Sayre cautioned two 
foreign consuls, one of whom was said 
afterward to be that of Japan, to cease 
propaganda activities in the Philippines. 





Sabotage Probe 


Evidence of sabotage, actual and po- 
tential, in plants contributing to national 
defense was uncovered last week by the 
Dies committee. Walter M. Appleby, a 
marine chemist at the Sun Shipbuilding & 
Drydock Co., Chester, Pa., told a subcom- 
mittee holding a special hearing at New- 
ark, N.J., of three attempts to destroy ves- 
sels by fire within the past three months. 
The plotters, he suspected, were Commu- 
nists or Nazi Bundists employed in the 
yard. 

Rep. Joseph Starnes, subcommittee 
chairman, charged at another hearing that 
more than 600 Bundists, all aliens, were 


working at Eastern industrial plants which 
hold defense contracts. “I question the 
wisdom of employing aliens who owe al- 
legiance to another government,” said 
Starnes. “I don’t believe that Herr Hitler 
has Russians, English, or Americans work- 
ing in his national defense plants.” 

Other developments on the subversion 
front were: 


{ Richard Werner, former Bundist, toid 
the Dies committee in Washington that his 
fellow Storm Troopers once planned to in- 
vade Wall Street and hang “some big 
bankers,” including J. P. Morgan. 


{ Dr. Frederick E. Auhagen, German-born 
professor, was arrested in Los Angeles on 
the eve of his departure for home and 
held for appearance before the Dies com- 
mittee this week. 


§ Gov. Herbert H. Lehman of New York 
directed Attorney General John J. Bennett 
to conduct a secret investigation of Fifth 
Column activities under a World War law. 


{The German-American Bund withdrew 
from the Federal District Court, New 
York, a $5,000,000 libel suit filed against 
Warner Brothers Pictures, Inc., on the 
ground that it had been portrayed un- 
fairly in “Confessions of a Nazi Spy.” 


Saal 


Defense Week 


Speep: Warplanes heralded as “Ameri- 
ca’s fastest” are the Bell P-39 Airacobra, 
the Grumman Skyrocket, and the Lock- 
heed Interceptor. To that company was 
added last week the new Vought-Sikorsky 
pursuit ship built by the United Aircraft 
Corp. of East Hartford, Conn. Rear Ad- 
miral John H. Towers, chief of the Navy 
Bureau of Aeronautics, called it “the fast- 
est in the world,” and in the words of Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen of the National Defense 
Advisory Commission it is “hot stuff.” The 
plane is reported to attain speeds above 
400 miles an hour, compared with an esti- 
mated maximum of 360 miles an hour for 
European fighters, and to have a cruising 
range of 1,700 miles, against 800 miles for 
those in use abroad. It is powered with a 
2,000-horsepower Pratt & Whitney engine. 


Expansion: The General Electric Co. 
announced it would spend $50,000,000 in 
the next fifteen months to enlarge seven of 
its major plants turning out defense mate- 
rial in the East and Midwest. Philip D. 
Reed, chairman, and Charles E. Wilson. 
president, said in a joint statement that 
the expansion program, when completed, 
would necessitate the hiring of 10,000 ad- 
ditional workmen .. . Curtiss-Wright Corp. 
will build an $18,000,000 factory in Buf- 
falo, N.Y., for the manufacture of war- 
planes . . . Eastman Kodak Co. will make 
a 50 per cent expansion of its facilities for 
making military optical equipment at the 
Hawk-Eye factory, Rochester, N.Y. 
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As far back as 1810, Old Overholt was the pride | America’s most popular U. S. bottled in bond rye. 






of Pennsylvania's historic taverns, where this superb yy. but wonderfully fine whiskey could enjoy 


ve served and widely praised. such continued favor as this, but for all its good- 






And today, this mellow and richly flavored whiskey is ness, Old Overholt today is most modestly priced. 
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THE CITY TAVERN 


dates back to the stirring days of 
1776, and here the first and sec- 
ond anniversaries of the Fourth 
of July were celebrated by decree 
of the Continental Congress. 













Six handsome etchings of old Pennsylvania inns, each 11 by 14 inches and ready for 

framing, will be sent for only 10 cents (coin or stamps). At retail they'd sell for much 

more. Address National Distillers Products Corporation, Department V, P. O. Box 
12, Wall Street Station, New York, N. Y. 


National Distillers Products Corporation 
Copyright 1940, A. Overholt & Company, Inc., New York 
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\ TODAYS BIG LINEUP Ts 


“WE WERE TALKING FOOTBALL at breakfast Saturday. Frank was 
simply wild to see his school team play—said it'd be the biggest game 
of the year. “But it’s almost 500 miles away,’ he said, eyeing me quiz- 
zically,‘we can never make it—unless we fly!’”’ 


“EVEN DURING THE GAME I could hardly believe it was true— that 
we could come so far in just a few hours. And had I been lounging in an 
easy chair at home, I couldn't have felt cleaner or more refreshed than 
when we stepped off the plane.” 


SO SURPRISINGLY INEXPENSIVE! 


You’ve been promising yourself to fly. Why not do it 
now, this fall? Fly to the big games this year—and 


have a wonderful time. 


No matter where you live or where you want to go, 
you can be there in hours, overnight at the most—if 
you fly. And it’s so clean and comfortable, so sur- 


prisingly inexpensive and easy to fly. 


The airlines serve your city, or one not far away. Take 
the Airline limousine or drive to the airport in your 


own car. Step into that giant plane and soar away— 
on every trip you plan this fall. 


Ask Your Travel Agent 


It’s easy to buy an air ticket to any place in the 
United States or the world. Simply phone or 
call at any Travel Bureau, Hotel Transportation 
Desk, Telegraph ottice or local Airline office, 
for airline schedules and fares or information 


“FRANK HAS BEEN TRYING TOGET ME INTO THE AIR FOR AGES— 
so we flew to the big game. I never enjoyed such wonderful travel in all 
my life—so relaxing and comfortable, such gorgeous scenery! We 
played bridge with another couple and had a perfectly delicious lunch.” 


“THAT NIGHT WE PARTIED at Frank's fraternity into the wee hours. 
Next afternoon he showed me around the campus ’til plane time. Then 
we flew home, had a piping hot dinner on the plane, slept in our own 
beds that night. I’ve never spent a more perfect weekend in my life!’ 


No meals to buy, no tips to pay, none of the other 
many little expenses incidental to ground travel— 
when you fly. 

Make your plane reservations now. Enjoy a pleasant 
weekend and fly home, feeling perfectly refreshed for 
Monday morning. 

If you do, and do it this year, you'll understand why — 
on pleasure as well as on business—It Pays to I'ly! 





Write for the free, illustrated booklet which tells the 
dramatic story of our great Air Transport service. 
Address: AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION, 

120 West Adams St., Chicago, Il. 


= This educational campaign is 
sponsored jointly by the 17 major 

Airlines of the U.S. and Canada, 

fT] ‘PA VS 0 dnd Manufacturers and Suppliers 
to the Air Transport Industry 
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Rise in Buyers’ Income Finds 
Better Values in 1941 Autos 


Industry Looks for Gain 
of 10 to 15 Per Cent in Sales 
Over High Volume of 1940 


Like most American businessmen, auto- 
mobile manufacturers have long feared 
that the public was expecting miracles in 
the way of early mass production of the 
defense equipment now being ordered by 
the government. Accordingly, when the 
1941 models began rolling off the assembly 
lines in September, in ample time for the 
earliest introduction of new cars on record, 
the Automobile Manufacturers Association 
published a profusely illustrated brochure 
entitled “What It Takes” (to make an 
automobile) . 

The purpose of this pamphlet was to re- 


mind Americans that fresh and glittering 
though the new cars might be, planning for 
them started more than a year ago. And, 
in tracing the route of a new model 
through the research and designing of ma- 


chines, tools, and factory layouts, it also 
taught a clear lesson in regard to the de- 
fense program: that organization for mass 
production of such unfamiliar and complex 
machinery as guns, tanks, and plane en- 
gines may require considerably more than 
the year that goes into each new automo- 
bile model. 

Whatever the time required, a study of 
the 1941 models reveals that planning and 
research have yielded impressive results, 
as the thousands who will swarm through 
the annual auto shows which begin Oct. 
12 in New York, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
and Rochester, N.Y., will quickly discover. 
The newest models present greater-than- 
usual mechanical improvements, compre- 
hensive changes in body styling, and new, 
gay color arrangements inside and out. 
Moreover, one entirely new brand name 
(Americar) enters the competition for car 
buyers’ dollars, and another (LaSalle) dis- 
appears, while still other manufacturers 
are introducing new styles in price brack- 
ets considerably lower than those they for- 
merly covered. Moreover, many cars will 
carry as standard equipment accessories 
which involved an extra charge in past 
years. 

Despite the many improvements added 


and the increased Federal taxes and high- - 


er raw-material costs, prices of the new 
cars are only slightly above those of last 
year, with some individual styles un- 
changed or even lower. A preview of the 


outstanding developments in the 1941 pa- 
rade follows: 


Americar: This new brand name is as- 
sumed by the redesigned Willys. It is still 
a four-cylinder job stepped up to 63 horse- 
power and priced below the “big three.” 


Buick: Here the spotlight is trained on 
the new Fireball engines, which have 
dome-shaped pistons and combustion- 
chamber contours specially designed for 
the new high-octane fuels. In the lower- 
priced Series 40 these innovations develop 
115 horsepower, compared with the mod- 
el’s 107 last year, and with the new com- 
pound carburetion (twin carburetors) — 
extra cost on the 40s—they produce 125 
horsepower. The biggest Buicks are 165 





Cuevrotet: Offering the Special Deluxe 
and Master Deluxe on identical chassis, 
the Chevrolets emphasize greater beauty 
and style and increased power, with the 
engine stepped up from 85 to 90 horse- 
power. Streamlining of the bigger bodies 
has been enhanced by the omission of run- 
ning boards and the substitution, instead, 
of a rubber-ribbed safety step sheltered 
by the body from rain, ice, and snow. 
This feature and the dome light, which 
can be controlled either by the usual 
button on the right-hand door pillar 
or by an automatic switch permitting 
the light to go on and off with the 
opening and closing of the door, are 
provided on most bodies in the General 
Motors lines this year. 


Curyster: The most important devel- 
opment in the Chrysler Corp. lines is the 
extension of Fluid Drive, hitherto offered 
only on the costlier Chryslers, to the 
lower-priced Chrysler, Dodge, and De 


Soto. This hydraulic coupling, in conjunc- 








From ‘What It Takes’ 


The toolmaker went to work long before the new models came out 


horsepower; all models stress “aerodynam- 
ic styling,” with extra-wide bodies. 


Capitiac: The big news from this divi- 
sion is Cadillac’s invasion of the medium- 
priced field, with a series starting at 
$1,345—replacing the LaSalle, which is 
dropped. All the cars, from the cheapest 
up, boast Fleetwood materials and work- 
manship and a V-8 engine with horse- 
power stepped up to 150. 


tion with improved transmissions, enables 
drivers to dispense with most gear chang- 
ing and is extra-cost on all models save the 
bigger Chryslers. The Chryslers for 1941 
highlight Airflow bodies, a modern version 
of the famous 1934 cars, and Vacamatic 
Transmissions accompanying the Fluid 
Drive. 


Crostey: Brought out originally in 
1939, the Crosley line will now include sev- 
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en body styles, with a coupé listed at $299 
FOB Richmond, Ind. 


De Soro: With the Fluid Drive, De Soto 
offers its Simplimatic Transmission, a 
semi-automatic shift controlled by manip- 
ulation of the accelerator pedal. The long 
racy Rocket bodies stress two-tone inte- 
riors, carried out in the hardware as well 
as upholstery. 


Dopce: With bodies longer, wider, and 
mounted still lower, the line has been com- 
pletely restyled, with the familiar Rocky 
Mountain sheep radiator ornament sacri- 
ficed for one that would harmonize better 
with the sweeping lines. Greater visibility 
is provided in all directions, with a 47 per 
cent increase in the rear windows of the 
sedans. 


Forp: Changes in the Fords are the 
most extensive in five years. Bodies are 
longer (wheelbase 114) and so much wider 
that running boards are partly concealed. 
The springing has been improved to give 
a “boulevard” ride. The convertible coupé 
is outstanding for its automatic top oper- 
ated by electric motors instead of by vac- 
uum. 


Hvupson: Symphonic Styling—offering a 
choice of interior colors that harmonize 
with the exteriors—is the major innova- 
tion in these cars. Hudson’s Vacumotive 
Drive, which permits driving without the 
clutch pedal, is available on all models at 
extra cost. 


Lincotn: The Zephyr is also wider and 
longer, but its most unusual attraction is 
the push-button door latch that does away 
with the interior door handle (safety 
handles are used on the exterior). The 
long, low Continental cabriolet is joined 
by a coupé this year. Both boast outstand- 
ing styling, while the big development on 
the Lincoln Custom is the door windows 
which operate automatically by an electric 


ss eid oe 
1941 models will travel over highways built to minimize the effects of heavy traffic 


hydraulic mechanism and are controlled 
by push buttons instead of cranks. 


Mercury: Increased size, with a longer 
wheelbase, improved springs, and better 
shock absorbers, marks the smoother-rid- 
ing 1941 Mercury. Rims and tires are also 
larger, and a new gear ratio gives greater 
acceleration. 


Nasu: The big development at Nash, is, 
of course, its Ambassador 600, the new 
low-priced car competing with the “big 
three.” It stresses gasoline economy, a 
new type of all-welded body construction, 
and coil springs all around. Nash also has 
reduced prices on its medium-priced sixes 
and eights by $70 to $159—contrary to 


* the general trend. 


OtpsmMosite: With three sixes and three 
eights, Olds is offering the widest variety 
of body styles and models in its history 
—all with greater length and width. How- 
ever, the line’s big feature is still the 
Hydra-Matic Drive, the extra-cost liquid 
coupling and automatic transmission, in- 
troduced last year, that dispenses entirely 
with the gearshift and clutch pedal. 


Packxarp: Though its new models cater 
to the vogue for streamlining and rich col- 
or combinations, Packard is proudest of 
its hydraulic window lift on the higher- 
priced lines, which automatically raises 
and lowers the windows at the flick of in- 
dividual switches, and of its mechanical 
refrigeration cooling system (extra cost) 
introduced last year. 


Piymovutu: This division is proudest of 
its new high-torque engine, with horse- 
power stepped up to 87 and a new Get- 
away Gear in second speed for rapid accel- 
eration. In common with other Chrysler 
cars, the Plymouth has the new safety rims 
that reduce blowout hazards by holding 
flat tires on the wheel—even at high 
speeds. 
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Pontiac: All of the Pontiacs are of the 
Torpedo type (after the flashy 1949 
eight) this year. In addition, each of the 
three series is available in either eight- or 
six-cylinder engines (the eight is $25 high- 
er). Another mechanical development is a 
built-in oil cleaner, which never has to be 
removed for cleaning. 


Srupepaker: All of the Studebakers 
have increased power, with the Champion 
stepped up to 80 horsepower and the Com- 
mander to 94. The new bodies, which were 
designed by Raymond Loewy, are larger 
and roomier, with a four-window, ultra- 
modern streamlined job called the Land 
Cruiser outstanding. 


Significance 


Auto sales in the new season should ben- 
efit not only from the increased values 
offered in the new models, but also from 
greater general purchasing power. The De- 
partment of Commerce has estimated that 
individual incomes in 1940 will approach 
the 1930 total of $74,500,000,000, and still 
further gains are likely next year when 
the arms program starts gathering mo- 
mentum. These factors should boost the 
season’s volume 10 to 15 per cent over 
the sales of 1940 models, which rolled up 
a 21 per cent increase over the 1939 level. 
However, diminished exports, which have 
been running 12 per cent below the 1939 
level, may prevent total factory sales from 
surpassing the post-1929 peak reached in 
1937. 

Meanwhile, the industry’s current rec- 
ord justifies the conviction that—given 
time—our defense job can be accomplished 
without unduly disturbing normal busi- 
ness operations. Despite motor executives’ 
preoccupation with such big military jobs 
as the General Motors’ machine-gun 
plants, the Ford and Packard plane-engine 
factories, and the Chrysler tank plant, out- 
put of new cars and trucks last week 


Rudy ‘Arnold from F.P.G. 
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3 marks,” say student users 
of Corona. ““Thisfast LCSmith 
‘| is my bread and butter,” says 
| atop-notch secretary. Anyone 
can quickly acquire useful 
typing speed...many ambi- 
tious people learntyping asthe 
first step toward self-improve- 
ment. Perhaps it is a step 





In the far-flung service of 
Uncle Sam, as in business, 
many a man has won his 
stripes a little quicker 
through ability to type. 
It’s an asset anywhere. 











Mother wins scholarship. Mrs. Grace 
Darnell, Brooklyn, N. Y., mother 
of two children, worked at home 
and with the help of her Corona won 
a $1400 scholarship at New York 
University. Other Corona users tell 
us of winning contests with neatly- 
typed entries, selling scripts, land- 
ing jobs! 


THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN HELPED BY TYPING! 


| ow Why not consider what an LC SMITH 
or CORONA typewriter will do for you? 


which you can profitably take. 4 

We make many fine type- 
writers, honestly built and 
reasonably priced...portables 
for the student, the traveler, 
the “occasional typist,” and 
fast standard and silent type- 
writers for the expert, the 
secretary, the executive's 
office. At your request we will 
gladly send free descriptive 
booklets. 





CORONA ZEPHYR .. .“the 9- 
pound wonder of the typewriter 
world.” Lower in cost, a gen- 
uine sensation among modern 
portables... yet has 4-row 84- 
character standard keyboard, 
back-epacer.high-speedescape- 
ment! Two models, Regular 
and De Luxe. List prices, $29.75 
and $34,75 (or 75c a week, plus 
small down payment).* 


Hardest typewriter user? Many typists 
say it’s the Court Reporter. And 


NEW Super-Speed L C SMITH 
Take a good look at the latest 
word in office typewriters ... 
modern, complete, and almost 
incredibly tast. Automatic 
Margin Set, Touch Selector, 
Floating Shift . . . standard or 
silent, choice of many type 
faces and carriage widths. Free 
demonstration in your office. 


List prices from $115.50.* 
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THREE SPEEDLINE CORONAS 
Standard, Sterling, and Silent 
...each with Floating Shift, 
each “tops” among portables in 
its price class. Easy to operate, 
fast, sturdy, and dependable. 
Touch-typing chart and smart 
carrying case included with 
each Corona. List prices,$49.50, 
$59.50, $64.50 (or $1.00 a week, 
plus small down payment).* 


* All prices subject to revision 


LC SMITH & CORONA Typewriters 





r 


FREE BOOKLETS! For the beginner, a 


L C SMITH & CORONA 








Court Reporters (buying their ow 
machines) use more L C Smiths 
than all other makes combined! John 
J. Sheehan, New Orleans Court 
Reporter, wrote 51,000 pages of 
testimony on his L C Smith, spent 
40 cents for repairs in ten years! 


helpful folder, 5 ping is _. by World TYPEWRITERS INC Desk 10 Nome. 
Champion Typist Norman Saksvig. 197 ALMOND 
For the secretary, “Tips to Typists”... SYRACUSE NEW YORK  Serces. 
time-saving ideas for the expert. con Sees ee 
a ee ee free copy of booklet City 
L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC "Oo ng ll TYPISTs* es 


Makers also of Carbon Ribbon Typewriters * 
Corona Adding Machines * Vivid Duplicators. 





O “TYPING IS EASY” 
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zoomed to 105,153 units, compared with 
76,095 in the same 1939 period. 
Naturally, the maintenance of automo- 
bile production at high levels, as long as 
supplies of materials and skilled labor per- 
mit, benefits the entire economy—by pro- 
viding thousands of jobs and a major 
share of the taxes needed for defense. 


4 


Trade Fleet Boom 


In the fortnight ending Oct. 12, ship- 
yards on the Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf 
Coasts are to launch eight merchant vessels 
—a record for any two-week period since 
1920, when the Emergency Fleet Corp. 
stopped building for the government. While 
two of the eight have not yet been as- 
signed, the others will join the fleets of the 
American President Lines, the Alcoa 
Steamship Co. (subsidiary of the Alu- 
minum Co. of America), Lykes Brothers 
Steamship Co., Inc., the Seas Shipping Co., 
the United States Lines, and Moore-Mc- 
Cormack Lines, Inc. 

The biggest ship in the group is the 
American President Lines’ de luxe pas- 
senger and cargo vessel President Hayes, 
approximately 9,300 gross tons, which slid 
down the ways of the Newport News Ship- 
building & Drydock Co. at Newport News, 
Va., Oct. 4, with Mrs. Cordell Hull, wife 
of the Secretary of State, as sponsor. Ac- 
commodating 97 passengers and about 135 
officers and crew members, the President 
Hayes is one of seven sister ships—three 
already launched and four under construc- 
tion—scheduled to enter the company’s 
round-the-world service. 

The current launchings will bring to 70, 
out of 177 ordered, the number of ships 
that have entered the water under the 
Maritime Commission’s construction pro- 
gram. Meanwhile, the commission an- 
nounced last week an agreement with the 
American Mail Line by which it will ex- 
tend its service (now between Puget Sound 
and the Orient) to Columbia River ports 
and undertake a $20,000,000 expansion 
program calling for nine new cargo ships. 








Mountain Speedway — 


The $70,050,000, 160-mile toll highway 
across the Pennsylvania Appalachians from 
Harrisburg to Pittsburgh last week was 
opened to the public—only 23 months after 
ground was broken. Described as the road 
that at last fully releases the “potentials 
of the modern automobile,” with few 
curves and no stops, the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike incorporates the latest principles 
of highway design (Newsweek, May 6). 
Remarkable from an engineering stand- 
point are the seven tunnels piercing the 
mountains—the longest 1.3 miles—and 
ventilated by huge electric-fan systems 
built and to be permanently maintained 
by the B. F. Sturtevant Co. of Boston. 
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And the nine “Pennsylvania Colonial” fill- 
ing stations of the Standard Oil Co. (Penn- 
sylvania), exclusive gasoline concession- 
aire, are decorative features. One, two 
stories high, provides a restaurant seating 
120 persons, a truck drivers’ dormitory 
with 38 beds and a smoking lounge. 

In the Turnpike’s first 24 hours of busi- 
ness 1,350 cars and 200 trucks entered the 
west gate alone (tolls are $1.50 per auto- 
mobile for a through trip and $3 to $10 
for trucks). Although the highway is built 
to allow speeds of more than 100 miles an 
hour, the 50-mile state limit theoretically 
prevails (the legislature may make an ex- 
ception next year). However, at the start 
patrolmen confined themselves to “warn- 
ings” aimed mostly at speeds over 75. 
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Huge fans ventilate... 


... the newly opened Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike’s seven tunnels 
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Aviation 
TACA Sale to American Export 
Gives U.S. New Hemisphere Link 


Nine years ago Lowell Yerex, a New 
Zealander who flew with the Royal F lying 
Corps in the World War, started an air 
transport service in Central America with 
himself as sole pilot. Although his Trans- 
portes Aereos Centro-Americanos (called 
TACA for short) carried passengers, its 
chief business was freight—flying jungle 
orchids, foods, mining machinery, chicle, 
and countless other products in and out of 
the impenetrable interior. 

Through low rates and willingness to 
make frequent stops, TACA prospered 
until today it has 235 airports scattered 
from Guatemala to Panama, 52 planes— 
including a group of trimotored Fords that 
still give good service—and 40 radio sta- 
tions. On the basis of Mpsent operations, 
the firm estimates its businéss for 1940 will 
total 30,000,000 pounds of freight—more 
than carried by any other airline—plus 
5,000,000 pounds of mail and 125,000 pas- 
sengers. 

Last week Yerex, now 45, sold out to 
American Export Airlines, Inc., which re- 
cently received the Civil Aeronautics 
Board’s permission to establish a new 
transatlantic air service (NEWSWEEK, July 
22) . Explaining that American Export was 
contemplating large-scale entry into Latin- 
American aviation, John E. Slater, execu- 
tive vice presidént, emphasized the im- 
portance of the purchase to the American 
defense program, particularly since TAC A’s 
facilities are so close to the Panama Canal. 
Yerex himself will join American Export’s 
executive staff and have a substantial in- 
terest in the company. 

As to the proposed new transatlantic 
route, a severe setback was administered 
last week by Congress, which decided that 
the service provided by the Pan American 
Airways System was sufficient and re- 
jected a $500,000 air-mail appropriation 
for American Export’s twin-engined Con- 
solidated flying boat that was to have 
started carrying mail and express this 
month. However, the company hopes to 
obtain an air-mail contract next year for 
its three new four-motored Vought-Si- 
korskys, which will be completed next sum- 
mer, and, meanwhile, it will use the Con- 
solidated plane for crew-training flights. 

Pan American scored a point also in 
Central America last week when the Gov- 
ernment of Guatemala granted a fran- 
chise for the establishment of air service 
there by Aerovias de Guatemala, a Pan 
American affiliate. The permit is designed 
to replace the franchise hitherto held in 
the tiny Central American republic by 
TACA which, government officials said, 
will soon be terminated and not renewed. 
Officials of American Export, on the other 
hand, doubted if TACA would be expelled 
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Your father went to masquerades too, and he enjoyed his 


ROBT. BURNS Panatela de Luxe then as much as you do 
today. This long, suave cigar has always been as much a 
part of youth as dancing and falling in love. Young men 
have always loved its ultra-mild quality that comes of 
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choice 100% Havana filler. Sophisticated ladies and debs 
always admire its graceful, sophistocratic shape. 
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BUSINESS TIDES 








The New Tax Measure 


by RALPH ROBEY 


In its Washington dispatch on the 
passage of the so-called Excess-Profits 
Tax Bill last week The Wall Street 
Journal made the following observa- 
tion: 

“As the House and Senate acted on 
the conference report, which finished 
Congress’ work on the measure, mem- 
bers freely predicted that important 
changes will be made before the excess- 
profits taxes ‘collect a dollar of revenue’ 
. . . In view of this situation, it ap- 
pears that business cannot rely too 
heavily upon the present bill as a 
‘fixed policy’ and will have to make 
plans for the future on the assumption 
that changes of a yet undisclosed na- 
ture will be made.” 

That is an appalling thing to say of 
a bill passed by Congress after weeks 
of work and before it even gets to the 
White House for the President’s sig- 
nature. But it’s true. This measure of 
necessity is temporary—of necessity 
because in the form passed by Congress 
it probably is the worst hodgepodge 
of legalistic muddleheadedness and 
confused political compromises ever 
to go on the statute books. Except in 
broad outline no one, including the 
tax experts of the Treasury itself, 
knows what it all means. As the meas- 
ure now stands it would take years to 
get various of the provisions clarified 
sufficiently for a businessman to be 
able to calculate his tax with any cer- 
tainty that he is correct, and the regu- 
lations that would have to be issued 
covering the debatable issues would fill 
a good-sized library. 


So the first and most important 
point to bear in mind in connection 
with this new tax law is that it is a 
mere stopgap and that as soon as Con- 
gress can get around to the problem 
again we shall have all kinds of re- 
visions made and perhaps an entirely 
new bill. 

A second point worth noting is that 
this is not in any real sense an Excess- 
Profits Tax Bill at all. It started out to 
be such a bill but somewhere along the 
line this idea got buried for all practi- 
cal purposes and the measure was con- 
verted into what is primarily just 
another increase of taxes on business 
—an increase which when added to 
those already imposed a few months 


ago amounts to a 3314, per cent rise in 
the basic rate as compared with last 
year for corporations with $25,000 or 
more of taxable income. 

There still remains in the act, it is 
true, a levy on what is called excess 
profits. It is graduated from 25 per 
cent on the first $25,000 to 50 per cent 
on all above $500,000. But the methods 
stipulated for calculating these profits 
are such that the revenue produced by 
this levy will have at best only an acci- 
dental relation to whether the firm is 
making excess profits, and no relation 
whatever to whether these profits are 
a result of war and defense orders, 
either directly or indirectly. 


A third point that deserves men- 
tion about the act is that the principal 
burden of these special levies will fall 
upon those companies which presum- 
ably it is most desired not to hurt, 
while those which the legislation was 
originally designed to hit will go com- 
paratively untouched. In other words, 
the relatively small- or medium-sized 
company—one with a taxable income 
between $25,000 and say %$500,000— 
which has been going through a devel- 
opmental process during the past few 
years and is just beginning to come into 
its own will be soaked unmercifully 
under this law. And this will be doubly 
so if it is producing only one or two 
products, as most small corporations 
do. In contrast, the large corporation 
with a great capital structure and 
a diversity of products will have 
smooth sailing. So will those large 
units with stable earnings. They will 
all have to pay the increased rate 
for the regular corporation taxes, but 
the graduated levy on so-called excess 
profits will amount to almost nothing 
to them. 

Finally, it should be nected that the 
act carries the long-awaited provision 
enabling business to amortize, for tax 
purposes over a period of five years, 
plants and equipment certified by the 
government as necessary for national 
defense. This step, of course, should 
have been taken months ago. But eco- 
nomically that is water over the dam. 
For the moment it is sufficient to be 
thankful that at last we have the pro- 
vision. That is the one bright spot in 
this whole new tax measure. 
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from Guatemala since the government 
there has always shown great respect fo, 
its contractual obligations and the cop. 
stitution forbids monopolies. Moreover. 
TACA built the four principal airports jy 
the Peten chicle region of the country 
with its own capital. ‘ 


Aviation Notes 


Factory’s Movine Day: Something of 
a record in transferring factory operations 
from one state to another was claimed last 
week by Air Associates, Inc., makers of 
special aviation accessories, including de- 
icer equipment, radios, electrical instru. 
ments, hydraulic pumps, and hundreds of 
other plane and engine parts. The com. 
pany’s machinery and office furniture were 
moved overnight by truck from Roosevelt 
Field, Long Island, to a new $500,000 plant 
at Bendix, N.J., while executives and im- 
portant office records were transported 
next day in two 2l-passenger United Air 
Lines Mainliners and a number of private 
planes. Expansion was necessitated by the 
fact that sales in the fiscal year ended Sept. 
30 exceeded $4,000,000, compared with 
$1,860,774 in the preceding year. 


New Rovtes: Pennsylvania-Central 
Airlines was scheduled to start service this 
week on the 128-mile route between Grand 
Rapids and Traverse City, Mich. On Nov. 
1 the company will add 500 more miles to 
its schedule by opening air service between 
Norfolk, Va., and Knoxville, Tenn. To- 
gether, the two routes will raise the line’s 
total mileage to 2,749. 


Rolling-Stock Boom 


When the war suddenly boomed our ex- 
ports last fall, the railroads, to insure ef- 
ficient handling of the resulting sharp in- 
crease in traffic, began to buy rolling stock 
in a big way. The program slowed down by 
the year end but has been picking up again 
this summer under the stimulus of na- 
tional defense. Last week, as carloadings 
reached a 1940 peak of 822,434, Railway 
Age announced that domestic freight-car 
orders in September had totaled 9,470— 
best month since February 1937 excepting 
the September-October 1939 period, when 
35,000 cars were ordered. 

Railroad officials explained that this 
buying was done not in anticipation of 
any serious car shortage but to guard 
against “pinches” in special types of equip- 
ment. Thus a fortnight ago the AAR had 
urged Eastern roads to hasten the return 
of Western boxcars to meet a heavy move- 
ment of lumber for cantonments, just as 
previously it had shooed eastward gondolas 
and flatcars needed in the busy steel 
districts. Actually, Class I railroads in the 
first eight months of 1940 have put into 
service 44,791 new freight cars, nearly 
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four times as many as were put in service 
during the comparable 1939 period. 

In addition to the expected increase in 
demand for particular types of cars, an- 
other factor giving hope to the long-hungry 
feast-or-famine rail-equipment industry is 
the likelihood from now on of heavy re- 
placement purchases. While the 1,640,000 
freight cars at present owned by the car- 
riers are considered ample numerically to 
handle carloadings well in excess of 900,- 
000 weekly (the 1939 peak was 861,000) 
about 40 per cent of this equipment is 
aged beyond the period of normally useful 
life and on Jan. 1, 1940, only 14 per cent 
was under ten years old. 





Labels for Wool 


New Measure Orders Definition 


of Fibers Contained in Fabric 


For the past couple of years a heated 
controversy has raged in the wool in- 
dustry over proposed labeling legisla- 
tion (NEWSWEEK, March 6, 1939). The 
point as issue has been whether woolen 
fabrics should be marked so as to show 
their proportions of virgin wool (direct 
from the sheep), reprocessed wool (un- 
used ends, clippings, and other factory 
wastes reconverted into fiber), and re- 
used wool (old clothing and rags similarly 
treated) . 

The National Association of Wool Man- 
ufacturers has vigorously opposed putting 
such information on labels on the grounds 
that, according to the National Bureau of 
Standards of the Commerce Department 
and several private laboratories, no scien- 
tific tests are known which will determine 
the relative percentage of these types of 
fiber in a fabric. Hence, they have argued, 
the law would be impossible to enforce, 
and there would be no advantage to con- 
sumers in attempting to make such a 
distinction. 

On the other hand, the National Wool 
Growers Association and one large manu- 
facturer, the Forstmann Woolen Co., 
which uses virgin wool exclusively, have 
favored the controversial regulations, em- 
phasizing that the proposed legislation re- 
lies on access to mill records rather than 
scientific tests for enforcement. They point 
out, moreover, that the Bureau of Animal 
Husbandry of the Department of Agricul- 
ture claims that the relative contents of 
virgin wool and reclaimed fiber in a fabric 
can be determined scientifically within 10 
per cent. 

Last week the dispute reached a decision 
with congressional approval of the confer- 
ence report on the Wool Products Labeling 
Bill following an unsuccessful attack by 
Sen. Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma, who 
warned it would increase the price of 
woolen goods. Effective nine months after 
the President signs it, the measure requires 










































WIRES WITHOUT BARBS 


HESE wires are known in Rio de Janeiro, Valparaiso, and 

Buenos Aires. The messages they speak cross mountains and 
ocean and jungle to reach rubber planters on the upper Amazon 
and ranchers on the pampas of Argentina. Because of these messages, 
citizens of more than a dozen republics to the south know the 
United States better—how we live, what we think, how we feel. 
And from this better understanding comes the friendship on which 
the safety of the American hemisphere must depend. 


For more than 15 years Schenectady’s international broadcasting 
stations WGEA and WGEO have been interpreting the life and 
culture of these United States to the people of our sister American 
republics. In 1939 they were joined by KGEI, a ne-v G-E station 
in San Francisco. Day and night, in many languages, these three 
stations present free, uncensored news, entertainment, education. 
They act as ambassadors for peace in a world torn by war, as 
pioneers in the cause of hemisphere solidarity. - 


General Electric scientists and engineers for more than 25 years 
have played a leading part in the development of radio. Today, 
through the G-E international broadcasting stations, they are mak- 
ing important contributions to the defense program of the Americas. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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all woolen materials except carpets and up- 
holsteries to be labeled so as to show not 
only the proportion of the various types of 
wool fiber but also the percentage of any 
content other than wool, such as cotton or 
rayon, with a maximum penalty of $5,000 
fine and a year in jail for misbranding. 





Ownership Report 


His hand forced by a publicity leak— 
which may have occurred at a politically 
opportune time—Sen. Joseph C. O’Ma- 
honey last week issued, prior to official ac- 
ceptance by the TNEC, of which he is 
chairman, a summary of a new SEC study, 
“The Distribution of Ownership in the 200 
Largest Non-Financial Corporations.” It 
was the latest candidate for the TNEC’s 
shelf of 43 monographs bearing on the 
concentration of economic power. 

These highlights were revealed: The du 
Pont, Mellon, and Rockefeller family 
groups have nearly $1,400,000,000 share- 
holdings, giving them “considerable influ- 
ence, if not control,” over fifteen corpora- 
tions . . . In the whole 200 corporations, 
thirteen family groups own 8 per cent of 
the stock; officers and directors own only 
6 per cent of the common and less than 2 
per cent of the preferred; and in the aver- 
age company 1 per cent of the stockholders 
hold the voting power . . . On the basis of 
this study it is estimated that “probably” 
fewer than 9,000,000 individual Americans 
own corporation stock. 

The companies included in the report 
are being asked to comment, and Senator 
O’Mahoney promised that their replies will 
go into the final printed record. This pre- 
sumably will identify the concerns and ex- 
plain the statistical procedure used. 





Fading Reds in CIO 


The International Woodworkers of 
America is composed of lumberjacks and 
sawmill workers who deserted the AFL’s 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners for the CIO in 1937. Ever since, 
IWA has been kept pretty much stirred 
up by its president, Harold J. Pritchett, a 
native and resident of Canada who has 
often been under fire for his Communist 
leanings. But this week its membership, 
which has dwindled from 50,000 to an 
estimated 10,000, appeared to be getting 
out from under the Red burden as the 
union held its fourth annual convention 
at Aberdeen, Wash. 

The convention proceedings were insepa- 
rably tied up with recent CIO Communist- 
purge activities in the Northwest. A year 
ago John L. Lewis, CIO chieftain, de- 
moted Harry Bridges, labor’s No. 1 Red- 
hued problem child, from West Coast 
CIO leader to California director and in- 
stalled Richard Francis as director of 
Washington State and William Dalrymple 
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Hotel headache: a humorous slant on the pilferage situation 


of Oregon—both men old United Mine 
Workers buddies of Lewis. When Lewis 
was in Seattle this summer conferring with 
CIO heads, the purge was believed to be 
a major topic. Late last month, following 
a bitter convention struggle between Red 
and “White” elements in the Washington 
Industrial Union Council (CIO regional 
organization), certain Communist-sus- 
pected officials were ousted, and at Lewis’ 
suggestion control was turned over to a 
committee including Francis, Dalrymple, 
and Adolph Germer, CIO organizer sent 
from New York to help clean up the IWA. 
The White faction in IWA, therefore, had 
the strongest support at the Aberdeen 
convention. 

The biggest blow to IWA’s Communist 
sympathizers was the inability of President 
Pritchett to attend the convention. Since 
1936 he has been practically living in this 
country, renewing his visitor’s permit 22 
times. On April 13 he was given a “tem- 
porary visa,” but when this expired July 
12 he returned to Canada, and now the 
Department of Justice will not let him 
cross the border except as a regular immi- 
grant subject to approval—which he may 
find hard to get. 





Week in Business 


Contatners: Duraglass containers, the 
result of a new technique in glassmaking 
which results in a stronger, lighter, and 
more durable product, were announced by 
the Owens-Illinois Glass Co. They will be 
launched first in the beer and beverage 
fields, where re-use necessitates a long- 
lasting bottle . . . The Container Corp. of 
America introduced Cry-o-Pak, a combi- 
nation of a latex bag and solid corrugated 
paperboard case, designed for quick freez- 
ing of liquids and solids. 


Hore, Tuerts: At the convention of 
the American Hotel Association in Seattle 


Mrs. Grace H. Wooley, manager of the 
association’s national membership divi- 
sion, reported that pilferage of towels, 
blankets, silverware, and other articles 
cost hotels $10,000,000 a year. “If guests 
would stop doing it and if they would 
save electricity and water,” she said, “rates 
could be lowered appreciably.” 


Antitrust Actions: Following initia- 
tion of its blanket oil-industry antitrust 
suit (Newsweek, Oct. 7) , the Department 
of Justice in a new action charged that 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) was receiving 
dividends from its wholly owned pipeline 
subsidiary, Stanolind, in violation of the 
Elkins Act of 1903, which prohibits rebates 
to shippers by interstate common carriers. 
Replying to this admittedly “test” case, 
Standard pointed out that the subsidiary’s 
rates were approved by the ICC, that the 


subsidiary could as easily be organized as ~ 


a department, in which case there would 
be no problem of dividends and thus none 
of “rebates,” and that if the Elkins Act 
applied here many other companies with 
dividend-paying subsidiaries would be lia- 
ble (for example, U.S. Steel owns two 
small railroads) ... A civil suit to compel 
General Motors Corp. to give up its sales- 
financing subsidiary, General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corp., was brought by the Jus- 
tice Department, which charged that the 
setup enabled General Motors to “control 
completely” its dealers. The action fol- 
lows conviction of the two companies in 
a related criminal case now under appeal 
(Newsweek, Nov. 27, 1939). 


Anniversary: Mrs. Hortense M. Odlum 
celebrated her sixth anniversary as presi- 
dent of Bonwit Teller, Inc., New York 
specialty store, with the announcement 
that sales this year have exceeded $10,000,- 
000, thereby passing the previous peak 
of $9,750,000 reached in 1928. When 
Mrs. Odlum, former wife of Floyd B. 
Odlum, whose Atlas Corp. controls the 
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store, took it over in 1934, sales amounted 
to less than $3,500,000. 


Notes: The Senate passed and sent to 
the White House a bill extending the 
sugar control law (Newsweek, Aug. 19) 
for a year beginning next January. The 
measure contains restrictions upon the im- 
ports of refined sugar from Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico that have hitherto been op- 
posed by the Administration .. . The 
government’s minimum prices on bitu- 
minous coal (Newsweek, Aug. 12) went 
into effect on Oct. 1. 


Boom TrENDs: Several business indi- 
cators released last week established new 
records: Exports of iron and steel in Au- 
gust reached the all-time peak of 1,046,084 
gross tons, compared with 707,809 the 
previous month and 185,182 in August 
last year . . . Power output in the week 
ended Sept. 28 totaled 2,669,661,000 kilo- 
watt-hours, an increase of 1 per cent over 
the previous high reached in the week 
ended Dec. 23, 1939 . . . Copper sales to 
domestic consumers in September amount- 
ed to 255,331 tons, an increase of 38 per 
cent over September 1939, the previous 
peak . . . General Electric Co. reported 
$397,810,151 worth of orders in the first 
nine months, the largest ever received for 
any similar period and 60 per cent more 
than in the corresponding months last 
year .. . More coal stokers were sold in 
September than in any month in history, 
according to the Iron Fireman Manufac- 
turing Co. 
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Turkey Queen: For the eighth 
consecutive year the gobbler-grow- 
ing community of Ramona, Calif., 
will celebrate Turkey Day, Nov. 2. 
Queen Teddy Riddle and King Hol- 
ly have been selected to rule over 
the festivities. 





hy paeatied by 
GOOD JUDGES 


You'll look a long time before you 
discover another whiskey as highly 
esteemed as Old Taylor. And you'll 
Jind it even more difficult to match the 
distinctive flavor of this magnifi- 
cent bourbon. That's been true 
Sor more than fifty years, ever 
since the day a master distil- | 
ler, the late Colonel E. H. 4 
Taylor, Jr., selected Old 
Taylor as his prize whiskey 
and proudly signed the label 
with his name. 


National Distillers Producf Corporation 
New York 
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Seesaw Series Gives Fans a Fight to the Finish 
Between Reds’ Pitching Stars and Tigers’ Power 


To many persons throughout the na- 
tion, the 1940 World Series came along 
last week as a most welcome diversion 
from bombs, communiqués, crisis talk, and 
politics. In Washington, members of the 
House recessed and hurried home to listen 
in on radios. Interest ran so high that the 
Cincinnati management found _ itself 
obliged to refund $400,000 for unfillable 
ticket orders for the opening game. The 
$1,793 delirious fans who‘were able to ob- 
tain seats gobbled up 25,000 hot dogs, 
20,000 bottles of pop, and 18,000 beers. 
Justice Thomas J. Cuff, presiding at a trial 
in New York City, considered the World 
Series drama sufficiently important to in- 
terrupt the witnesses, so that he could an- 
nounce the score to the courtroom as re- 
ports arrived, inning by inning. 


First Game: Detroit 7, Cincinnati 2, 
at Crosley Field in Cincinnati, Oct. 2. 
Winning pitcher, Newsom ( his father, who 
watched the game, died next morning) ; 
losing pitcher, Derringer, seeking his first 
World Series victory and failing for the 
sixth time. The Tigers blasted Derringer 
off the hill with five runs in the second, 
featuring singles by Greenberg, York, Hig- 
gins, Bartell, and McCosky. With Moore 
pitching for the Reds in the fifth, York 
tripled and Campbell homered, bringing 
the Tigers’ final count to 7. Ripple singled 
in a run for the Reds in the fourth, and 
Goodman another in the eighth, but that 
was all. 


Seconp Game: Cincinnati 5, Detroit 3, 
at Crosley Field, Oct. 3. Winning pitcher, 
Walters; losing pitcher, Rowe. Walters 
started shakily, walking Bartell and Mc- 
Cosky and giving up a single to Gehringer 
which sent Bartell home and McCosky to 
third. Greenberg, while grounding into a 
double play, scored McCosky. But then 
Walters settled down, allowing just one 
more run, doubled home by Greenberg in 
the sixth. The Reds opened fire on Rowe 
in the second inning. F. McCormick sin- 
gled and Wilson, the 40-year-old catcher, 
also shot through a one-base knock. Then 
Joost singled, scoring McCormick, and 
Myers singled, scoring Wilson. In the third 
inning, Ripple homered in two more Red 
runs. In the fourth, the Reds routed Rowe 
with doubles by Walters and Werber. 


Tuirp Game: Detroit 7, Cincinnati 4, 
at Briggs Stadium in Detroit, Oct. 4. Win- 
ning pitcher, Bridges; defeated pitcher, 
Turner. Cincinnati tallied in the first, on a 
double by Werber and a single by Good- 
man. Detroit evened the count in the 
fourth. The Tigers really unleashed their 
big bats in the seventh, sending Turner to 


the showers. Greenberg singled; York 
homered; Campbell singled, and Higgins 
homered. Off Beggs’ deliveries in the 
eighth, the Tigers hammered in two more 
runs on Greenberg’s triple, Campbell’s sin- 
gle, and Higgins’ double. The Reds’ bats 
pushed home three futile runs in the last 
two innings. 


Fourtu Game: Cincinnati 5, Detroit 2, 
at Briggs Stadium, Oct. 5. Winning pitch- 
er, Derringer (finally bagging his first 
World Series victory); losing pitcher, 
Trout. Derringer gave up only five hits, 
one run in the third driven in by Green- 
berg’s double, and another in the sixth on 
Higgins’ triple. (In this game, Higgins set 
two new World Series fielding records for a 
third baseman, accepting nine assists and 
ten chances in all. Lindstrom had the old 
record for assists, seven, made in 1924, 
and Jimmy Collins for most chances ac- 
cepted, eight in 1903.) The Reds picked 
up a pair of runs in the first and single 
scores in the third, fourth, and eighth 
innings. The first four Reds batting— 
Werber, M. McCormick, Goodman, and 
F. McCormick—whacked two hits apiece. 


Firtru Game: Detroit 8, Cincinnati 0, 
at Briggs Stadium, Oct. 6. Winning pitch- 
er, Newsom again; losing pitcher, Thomp- 
son. This was no contest. The Tigers con- 
(including a 


nected for thirteen hits 





When Zivic smashed Armstrong off the welterweight th 


Greenberg homer) and _ received tep 
walks. Meanwhile, Newsom kept the Reds 
on a sparse diet of only three hits and per. 
mitted only one of them to travel as far 
as second base. 


Sixto Game: Cincinnati 4, Detroit 0, 
back at Crosley Field, Oct. 7. Winning 
pitcher, Walters again; losing pitcher, 
Rowe again, whom the Reds knocked oyt 
in the first on four hits by Werber, Good- 
man, F. McCormick, and Ripple. Tossing 
a five-hit shutout, Walters helped along his 
own cause with a homer and extended the 
series to seven full games for the first time 
since the St. Louis Cards conquered De. 
troit in 1934. 





Zizzling Zivic 

Henry Armstrong, the only fist-thrower 
in ring history ever to hold three cham- 
pionships simultaneously, is back where he 
started. Two years ago he voluntarily 
gave up his featherweight title because he 
found it difficult to make the 126-pound 
weight limit. In August 1939, Hammerin’ 
Henry lost his lightweight (135-pound) 
title to Lou Ambers. And Friday night of 
last week in Madison Square Garden, New 
York City, Armstrong relinquished his 
welterweight crown (147 pounds), taking 
a brutal beating from Fritzie Zivic, a 
1-to-4 underdog. 

The punishment which Armstrong ab- 
sorbed throughout his career—he has al- 
ways been a bold attacker with little 
thought of self-defense—caught up with 
him. For once “Old Perpetual Motion” 
used up his fuel and had no reserve for 
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Lardner’s 


Fearless Football Forecast 
for Newsweek 


WEEK END ocT. 12 


Michigan over Harvard 
Southern Methodist over Pittsburgh* 
Texas A. & M. over U.C.L.A. 
Fordham over Tulane 

Notre Dame over Georgia Tech 
Southern California over Illinois 
Penn over Yale 

Princeton over Navy 

Cornell over Army** 

Columbia over Dartmouth 

Holy Cross over Carnegie Tech 
Boston College over Temple 
Penn State over West Virginia 
Kentucky over Vanderbilt 
Mississippi over Georgia 

Virginia over Maryland 
Louisiana State over Rice 

Iowa over Wisconsin 

Ohio State over Northwestern 
Nebraska over Indiana 

Texas over Oklahoma 

Baylor over Arkansas 
Washington over Oregon 

Santa Clara over Stanford 
Washington State over California 





aa 








*Special 

** Bombshell 

Score on judgment-passes for week 
ended Oct. 5: completed 17; fumbled 7; 
both sides offside 1. Success average to 
date: 29 right; 9 wrong; 2 tied: 76.3%. 


——— ~ 











§ the late rounds. In fact, toward the close 
the 27-year-old Negro fought blind from 
his own flowing eye wounds and ended up 
on the canvas, saved from a knockout only 
by the final gong ending the fifteenth heat. 
Armstrong is through at least for 1940, but 
Mike Jacobs, promoter, hopes he recovers 
for a return match next Jan. 17. 

Zivic took hold of the welterweight 
crown in his 150th fight as a pro, of which 
he had previously lost fifteen. He is 26, 
born of Croatian parents, is married, has 
two boys, aged 7 and 1, and owns a small 
fight club called the Sports Arena in his 
home city of Pittsburgh. Fritzie is the 
youngest of five fighting Zivics and the 
first to win a championship (the others 
are Joe, Pete, Jack, and Eddie}. The Zivic 
brothers do not talk to each other except 
to express fundamental wants such as 
“pass the potatoes.” All their lives, they 
have settled the slightest family misunder- 
standings with their fists. A Zivic does not 
speak. He acts. 





Sport Squibs 

Shot Put, a four-year-old gelding, set 
anew track record (3:48 4/5) in the first 
running of the New York Handicap at 
Belmont Park, N.Y., last week, winning 
(Continued on Page 59) 
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from any angle 





Any way you look at it, you're in for some grand 
refreshment when you taste delicious Beech-Nut 
Gum. Its fine, full flavor lasts you a mighty long time! 
7 tempting varieties to choose from. 


Peppermint, Spearmint, Oralgum 
4 flavors of BEECHIES (Candy Coated) 
Peppermint, Spearmint, Pepsin, Cinnamon 


Beech-Nut Gum 
















They disagree about this genu- 
inely AROMATIC Pipe Mixture. 
You either like it or dislike it. 


Bond Street is too different for 
everybody's taste. But you know 
tobacco. Here is“custom-blend” 
flavor and bite-free coolness. 

In fairness to yourself — open a 
tin of Bond Street. Sniff the rare, 
aromatic tobacco. Light up a pipeful 
...smoke it around the house. Even 
women like the aroma! 

Get the generous pocket tin of 
Bond Street today... 15¢. It may 
well be the smartest smoking-move 
you ever made! 





BOND ,-: 
STREET/O” 


Pipe Tobacco 


A Product of PHILIP MORRIS 
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<te scarcity of good heavyweight 
fighters to meet Joe Louis is no mys- 
tery to Dumb Dan Morgan, who can 
find an answer to anything. 

Dumb Daniel managed Jack Britton 
through 28 (or was it 31?) fights with 
Ted Kid Lewis, and back in the days 
of the white-hope panic of 1908-15 Mr. 
Morgan was second to none at the busi- 
ness of luring farm boys out of their 
fathers’ cowsheds to yell for the blood 
of Jack Johnson. 

Before describing this gifted Welsh- 
man any farther, I would like to set 
forth Dumb Dan’s theory on the dearth 
of good modern heavyweights. This 
theory, in two sections of 10,000 words 
each, has been copyrighted under the 
name of the Morgan Hypothesis and 
cannot be reproduced without the au- 
thor’s permission (which comes in 
5,000 words). 

Dumb Dan believes that the modern 
heavyweight, and especially the mod- 
ern Irish heavyweight, suffers from 
weak jaws, which in turn are caused 
by eating too many corned-beef sand- 
wiches and/or porterhouse steaks. 

Remember the lines from Lewis Car- 
roll: 

—And your jaws are too weak 

For anything tougher than suet? 


Those lines express Dumb Daniel’s 
sentiments perfectly. The remedy? 
Easy: old-fashioned chuck _ steaks, 
which strengthen the masticatory mus- 
cles and render the subject impervious 
to a smack on the chops from Joe Louis 
or anyone else. 


The last time Mr. Morgan ex- 
plained his theory to me, we were 
watching Patrick Edward Comiskey, 
the young Hibernian white hope, as he 
trained to fight Max Baer. 

“He has good chin muscles,” mused 
Mr. Morgan. “His people have nour- 
ished him on chuck steak, the salva- 
tion of the Irish heavyweight. Mark 
those mandibles, friend! Strong as steel. 
Baer won’t hurt this boy in a million 
years.” 

The next time Mr. Morgan addressed 
me, we were standing at the ringside 
at the Baer-Comiskey fight, and the 
boys were picking young Comiskey out 
of the ropes, where Mr. Baer had sent 
him in the first round by means— 
strangely enough—of a couple of blows 
on the jaw. 


Morgan on Jaws 


f by JOHN LARDNER 





“My worst fears are justified!” whis- 
pered Mr. Morgan. “I have just re- 
ceived inside information. This poor 
young sucker has been feeding on por- 
terhouses. He got hold of a little money 
before the fight, and it went to his 
head. First porterhouses, then corned- 
beef sandwiches, and now his jaws 
have gone to hell and so has he. 

“If they ask me,” continued Dumb 
Dan, warming to his theme, “there js 
only one thing to do now with Comis- 
key. Get him back on chuck steaks! 
Make him chew! Rebuild those flimsy 
choppers! Get him back on chuck steak, 
and he will still be a good Irish heavy- 
weight. 

“The last good Irish heavyweight,” 
said Mr. Morgan, “was Jim Coffey, the 
Dublin Giant, who fought Frank 
Moran back in the old white-hope 
days. When he first come over here, 
Coffey had jaws like a wolf. Chuck 
steak did it. He never saw nothing but 
chuck steak. 

“But he got a little prosperous, and 
he began to go for those corned-beef 
sandwiches, and his chin went weak. 
Moran beat him. It taught me a life- 
long lesson—keep those big Irishmen 
on chuck steak. Make ’em strong in 
the jaws.” 


A smart sleuth, hearing the Mor- 
gan Hypothesis and Mr. Morgan simu!- 
taneously, would conclude that Dumb 
Dan himself has grazed on chuck steak 
every day of his life, for the Morgan 
jaws are remarkable for their strength 
and stamina. Jack Britton fought Ted 
Kid Lewis 31 times (or was it 287), 
and Mr. Morgan tells the story of those 
fights chronologically, omitting no de- 
tail, in three hours flat. 

He uses gestures too, to illustrate 
how Britton got his left into Lewis’ 
ribs. Having played the role of Lewis 
myself on many of these occasions, | 
can testify that Mr. Morgan today is 
a better puncher than Britton ever 
was. 

As for the Morgan Hypothesis, it 
seems to be sound as a nut. The heavy- 
weight who wants to weather Joe Louis’ 
poison will do himself a favor if he 
gnaws on chuck steaks morning, noon, 
and night for a couple of years. The 
rest should be easy. 

“For Louis can be had,” says Mr. 
Morgan ominously. “The champ has 
gone porterhouse himself.” 
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(Continued from Page 57) 
the 214-mile marathon by a nose from 
Equitable, with High Fidelity five lengths 
farther back. Shot Put, bought by Mrs. 
Marie Evans of Chicago for $2,000 a year 
ago, was a 10-1 shot-put in the betting 
and returned his owner $42,400. 


© The International Game Fish Associa- 
tion of the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City, announced last 
week the acceptance of a new world’s all- 
tackle record for tuna fish—a 927-pound- 
er caught by Dr. John B. Vernaglia of 
Medford, Mass. Fishing in Ipswich Bay, 
Mass., last Aug. 25, Dr. Vernaglia hooked 
the titanic tuna on a 54-thread line and 
landed the monster—10 feet 3 inches long, 
6 feet 8 inches wide—in 3 hours 15 min- 
utes. 
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Barney Google’s Birthday: 
He’s 21 Now but Sadly Eclipsed 
by the Toughie Snuffy Smith 


Among the many scaling the heights of 
popularity and wealth during the fabulous 
20s were three strange figures: a bulb- 
nosed, banjo-eyed little comic, a four- 
legged fugitive from a glue factory, and a 
4-year-old with a lexicographer’s vocabu- 
lary. Brain children of Billy De Beck, a 
Chicago-born cartoonist, they were Barney 
Google; his temperamental oat burner, 
Spark Plug, and the bonnet-wearing 
Bunky. 

First presented to the world on Oct. 6, 
1919, by a Hearst syndicate, the cocky lit- 
tle Barney and his playmates had caught 
the public’s fancy and skyrocketed De 
Beck, once a frustrated Rembrandt, to for- 
tune. His income soon reached well into 
five figures. Barney Google and Spark Plug 
dolls and toys grossed $1,000,000. A Barney 
Google song sold more than a million 
copies. 

The key to such success, which De Beck 
still enjoys, probably rests with his careful 
study of reader reaction. By 1934, he con- 
cluded that the public had tired of Spark 
Plug, so he dropped the apimal from the 
strip. Seeking a new continuity, De Beck 
hit upon a hillbilly angle. After spending 
considerable time in the Great Smoky 
Mountains studying the habits and speech 
of the hill folk, he introduced the bellicose 
and bantam-like Snuffy Smith to the pub- 
lic, along with Lowizie, Snuffy’s lumbering 
and patient wife. 

Soon Snuffy was stealing the show in 
the strip. That relegated Barney to the 
part of a stooge and forced De Beck to re- 
title the cartoon “Barney Google and Snuf- 
fy Smith.” To De Beck, Snuffy is a “moon- 
shining, horse- and chicken-thieving illiter- 
ate, who does what he damn pleases.” But, 
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SOUND YOUR “Z’” WHEN YOU ASK FOR PENNSYLVANIA OIL 


.«. discover what this magic letter will do! 





* . 7” 
Z-ZINGO — OUT GOES 
TROUBLE when Penn- 
Zoil “‘puts the Z”’ on 
sludge and varnish. It 
keeps valves, piston 
rings and bearings 
clean. 





Z-ZIP—FOR QUICK 
STARTS on cold morn- 
ings, and smooth run- 
ning for Indian sum- 
mer afternoons, the 
“Z”’ in PennZoil is a 
symbol of motor magic. 





Z-ZEST— YOU HAVE 
AN EAGER, RESPON- 
SIVE ENGINE that’s 
protected against 
uncertain autu 
weather by PennZoil’s 
tough film. 


Let Your Z-Man Serve This Potent Potion To Your Motor 


TODAY, thousands of the nation’s best dealers respond when you 
sound your “Z” for PennZoil. They’re the men who personally pick 
top-notch products that will keep your motor smooth and economical. 

If you haven't yet discovered “Z-magic,’’ drive in at the yellow 
oval sign today for a filling of tough-film PennZoil motor oil and 


lubricants. 
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MOTOR AN EXTRA MARGIN 
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For Top 
Executives 


@ The Harter Presidents: New steel 
chairs designed specifically for busi- 
ness leaders. 


They embody everything one could 
expect of chairs built for top execu- 
tives—luxurious comfort, smart styl- 
ing, enduring strength. In every re- 
spect, from rugged frames, deep foam 
rubber cushioning, to rich colorful 
mohair upholstery, the Presidents re- 
flect character and quality. Indeed 
these are the most beautiful and 
most comfortable steel chairs Harter 
has ever produced. 


Write today for brochure, ‘‘Present- 
ing the Presidents’: The Harter Cor- 
poration, Sturgis, Michigan. 


HARTER 


BIG - COMFORTABLE STEEL CHAIRS 





WANT TO KNOW MY 
SUCCESS SECRET? 


@ “I use them for Christmas, New Year 
and all-year-’round gifts. I started giving 
them many years ago. They stay right with 
my PROSPECTS and CUSTOMERS, 
flash my imprinted sales messages many 
times a day!” Thousands of leading firms 
build sales and goodwill with imprinted 
Autopoint business gifts. Learn how they 
can increase your sales. Write for free 
book, ‘‘37 Sales Plans’”’ and catalog. 
No. 52GS—Autopoint Pencil. Gold filled 
trim, inlaid crown on cap and sip. Made of 
BAKELITE molding material. Famous 
Grip-Tite Tip — lead can't wobble, twist, 
fall out. Available for stand- 
ard or Real Thin Lead. 

No. 155—Autopoint 
Memo Case—Flick of 
Ts removes 2 
memo sheet from beau- 
tiful case made of 

BAKELITE_ moldin: 

material. Holds 23 
4° x 6’ sheets, 

Black or walnut. 
ry 


HE 77ER 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
1806 West Foster, Chicago, Ill. 
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he adds, “you can’t help liking the little 
cuss.” 

Ever since the inception of his strip, De 
Beck has introduced words and phrases 
which have reached fad proportions in the 
nation’s conversation. The older ones in- 
clude: “horse feathers,” “the heebie-jee- 
bies,” “oskie-wowow,” and “sweet mama.” 
While with the advent of Snuffy, he popu- 
larized such hillbilly lingo (authentic and 
otherwise) as: “Time’s a-wastin’,” “Bus’ 
mah britches!” “bodacious,” and “discom- 
booberated.” 

In New York this week, the 50-year-old 
De Beck was celebrating Barney Google’s 
21st birthday by working on a new con- 
tinuity—one which he feels will be his 
best. Snuffy, although “too short in stat- 
ter,” toothless, and flat-footed, will join the 
United States Army within a fortnight and 
tote a gun (instead of a likker jug) with 
the nation’s draftees. 

For thinking up such zany nonsense— 
which now appears in 210 daily newspapers 
(combined circulation, 10,000,000) and on 
Sundays in the Hearst Comic Weekly (9,- 
000,000) —De Beck receives a guarantee 
of $1,000 a week from the King Features 
Syndicate. The stubby cartoonist (5 foot 7 


and 160 pounds) works either in his four. 
teen-room stucco house at St. Petersburg, 
Fla., or in his New York Park Avenye 
apartment. Not systematic, he goes for 
days without lifting a pen. Then he will get 
a working jag, toiling all night and turning 
out enough strips for a couple of weeks, 
He frankly prefers to save as much time 
as possible for his pet diversions: golf (in 
the 80s), bridge (with such experts as P. 
Hal Sims) , and swimming. He admits to a 
long list of pet aversions, including opera, 
high female voices, double beds, broccoli, 
and fish balls. De Beck also confesses to 
one suppressed desire: to be an acrobat, 





FOURTH ESTATE NOTES 


The newspaper industry attempted to 
sell itself last week to the American public 
on a cooperative, countrywide scale. Fifty- 
one different publishing groups launched 
the first National Newspaper Week, Oct. 
1-8, to promote the free press as a preserver 
and defender of democracy. Journals in 
more than 5,000 cities and towns celebrated 
with civic banquets, educational radio 
programs, and public inspection tours of 
their plants. Both President Roosevelt and 
Wendell L. Willkie sent messages hailing 
the freedom of the press. Mr. Roosevelt 
warned against “internal corruption” which 
would bring about “that spiritual paralysis 
and decay which are deadly enemies of our 
free institutions,” while the Republican 
Presidential candidate found press freedom 
“the staff of life for any vital democracy.” 


"| The Overseas Press Club of America, 
composed of newspapermen who have 
worked abroad for American journals, 
made three awards for distinguished for- 
eign reporting during a special conference 
at the New York World’s Fair. The recip- 
ients: Leland Stowe of The Chicago Daily 
News foreign staff, for his European war 
coverage; Hallett Abend of The New York 
Times, for his reporting from the Far East, 
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tal and Edwar - Murrow, Columbia Broad- 
rw casting System correspondent, for his short- 
vel > wave coverage of the European conflict. N t ’ . s t lj {? 
s for © In New York, several war-weary cor- a ur e S pr 10rl y iS s 
ill get respondents tumbled off the Pan Ameri- 
ning can Airway’s Atlantic Clipper from Lis- 
cS. bon, Portugal. Vincent Sheean, author and 
| time North American Newspaper Alliance re- 
If (in porter, predicted that Germany . would 
as P, “spend the winter in Egypt” and try an 
s toa invasion of England next spring. H. R. 
pera, Knickerbocker, International News Serv- 
Coli, ice’s crack correspondent, was not cheer- 
es to ful. Although he forecast the Nazis’ even- 
vat. tual defeat, he pictured London in ruins 
by spring. He advised America to arm 
quickly and “go the limit” in aiding the 
a8 British. Ray Sprigle, Pulitzer Prize report- 
er of The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, mar- 
d to veled at the Londoners’ morale. “You may 
ublie think there is a forced bravado in the 
‘ifty- cheerful attitude of some people until you 
iched learn that this one or that one has lost a 
Oct. wife, or a child, or a parent, and then you 
ts know that these people are the right 
Is in thing.” 
rated 
radio {When Coach Frank Leahy of Boston 
rs of College arrived in New Orleans with his 
- and football team to play Tulane a fortnight 
‘iling ago, he received word of the birth of a eee lvania, it is! ie 
evelt daughter back home. Before game time, if ifs in Pennsy vania, if IS! Because Pennsylvania’s natural advantages 
‘hich The Boston Globe had dispatched an AP become many times more vital to you at a time when a vast defense program draws 
lysis wirephoto of the mentor’s offspring to New on all the facilities of the nation. As, for example: 
f our Orleans, where the Times-Picayune dis- 
lican tributed 4 copies to the BC footballers. 1. When raw materials are hard to get, your plant in Pennsylvania finds 
dom Thus inspired, they won 27 to 7. ‘ : reir 
on itself close to the very sources . . . close to the biggest production of iron and 
i steel, zinc, coal, coke oven products, machine shop products, glass, cement, 
os EDUC ATION textiles, and other essential materials. 
nals, 2. When transportation is difficult, plants in Pennsylvania get their 
a After Geniuses Grow Up: sonnet and ind their pene over 14 great ee trunk lines . . . on 
; . 40,000 miles of improved highways . . . through well-equipped ports on ocean, 
wa Long Study of 1,300 Indicates lakes and rivers . . . through a complete network of airports. 
aily z 
— Emotions May Dull Talent 3. When skilled labor becomes scarce, plants in Pennsylvania draw on a 
San Dr. Lewis M. Terman, Stanford Univer- large labor market skilled in every kind of job in industry . . . and with the 
~~ sity psychologist, probably knows more finest record of the Middle Atlantic industrial states on time lost by strikes. 
oni about American intelligence than any other 
man alive. He constructed the Stanford 4. When energy is needed in vast quantities, plants in Pennsylvania are 
revision of the famous Binet-Simon in- in the best possible position because Pennsylvania produces more fuel and 
telligence test in 1916, later helped test power than any other state. Coal at the factory door. Enormous “power 
World War recruits, and has lately con- ls.” Milli PG ee a es 
centrated on the psychology of sex and PS ee 
Sit ec cater thea tired Send us information about the specific needs of your company and we will submit 
project: in 1922 he examined 250,000 Cali- a confidential report on what advantages your company can find in Pennsylvania. 
. fornia school children and skimmed off the Address, Department of Commerce, Harrisburg. 
: intellectual cream—1,300 “geniuses” with 
= IQs of 140 or more. He then recorded their 
~ progress through life. ee 
In the magazine Science last week, Dr. 
Terman told what has happened to his 
geniuses. Aged 22 to 37, they still rank 
as super-bright. Ninety per cent went to - d 
college, and two-thirds ‘of the men and half where your business can expall 
of the women took graduate studies. Two- ‘ ” 
thirds are married, and their 500 children 








ae have an average IQ of 197. 
How have the geniuses used their in- 
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RELIEVED FAST WITH SUCCESSFUL 
3-PURPOSE MEDICINE 


(1) Shrinks swollen membranes; (2) Soothes 
érritation; (3) Helps to se out the nasal 
passages, clearing clogging mucus. 


If you are bothered with a stuffy head cold—put 
a few drops of Vicks Va-tro-nol up each nostril. 
It clears stopped up nasal passages, lets you 
breathe easier. Enjoy the relief it brings... And 
remember, if used in time, Va-tro-nol helps pre- 

vent many colds from developing. 








Relieve cough- 

ing and nar 

ightness in chest 

Poa ack musc Vicks VapoRub. 
Its poultice-vaporaction IiCKS 
brings welcome relief, et fred 
invites restful sleep. 

















Listen to “Ahead of the Headlines”— 
NEWSWEEK on the Air! 

43 stations of the NBC Blue Network 

every Sunday, 11:45 A.M. 








HAND WOVEN 


by the mountain people of New Mexico 


If you want real distinction in 
your ties here it is for only $1. 
Ever since the 17th century the 
Spanish people here have been 
raising sheep and weaving wool. 
And our colorful landscape 
» makes them natural artists. 
S The result in their hand-woven 
ties is unbeatable! Lovely pat- 
terns and colors. All wool tex- 
ture (marvelous with tweeds), 
made up to tie right and hang 
right. Can be cleaned again and 
again. Sold direct from weavers, 
only $1 postpaid anywhere. 


WRITE for my Rainbow Folder 
of 62 choices, with fabric sample. 
See why my customers are con- 
stantly asked: “‘Where did you 
get that tie?” Write now. 


WEBB YOUNG, Trader 
302 Canyon Road, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
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to domesticity and robbed society of the 


benefits of their intelligence.) But at the 


other end of the economic scale were police- 


men, clerks, gas-station operators, seamen, 


etc. 

To find out why some geniuses prosper 
while others waste their talents, Dr. Ter- 
man next compared the most successful 
(Group A) with the least (Group C). And 
he found the most important clues in at- 
titudes and emotions, for A’s generally 
came of professional families, where “the 
educational tradition was stronger”; most 
of the Jews, “under heavy pressure to suc- 
ceed,” put their intelligence to work and 
got into Group A. Besides, the C’s were 
relatively unhappy, being divorced three 
times as often as the A’s. 

The conclusion that emotional instabil- 
ity smothers genius caused Dr. Terman 
much concern. He exhorted his fellow psy- 
chologists to dig deeply for causes and 
cures: “So little do we know about our 
available supply of potential genius; the 
environmental factors that favor or hinder 
its expression; the emotional compulsions 
that give it dynamic quality; or the person- 
ality distortions that make it dangerous!” 





Commotion at Columbia 


Back in December 1917, Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler in his annual report as 
president of Columbia University warned 
against “academic Bolsheviki” and added 
that “when a teacher accepts an invitation 
to become a member of an academic society 
he thereupon loses some of the freedom he 
formerly possessed.” His remarks followed 
by two months the dismissal from the uni- 
versity of Prof. James McKeen Cattel and 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow Dana be- 
cause of their criticism of United States 
war plans—and Charles A. Beard’s resigna- 
tion as'a protest against the firings. 

Last week Dr. Butler, for the first time 
in his 38 years as Columbia’s head, called 
his faculty into a private session to 
hear another exposition of academic free- 
dom—perhaps the most significant uttered 
by any university head since Europe’s pres- 
ent war started. The 78-year-old staunch 
admirer of Britain told his teachers, in ef- 
fect, that if any of them disagreed with 
the university’s pro-British policy, they 
should quit. 

Characterizing the war as one “between 
beasts and human beings,” the educator de- 
clared: “Let there be no doubt where Co- 
lumbia University stands in that war.” To 
this he added: “Before and above aca- 
demic freedom . .. comes . . . the right 











telligence? According to Dr. Terman, their 
average yearly income is $3,000. The most 
successful include 50 Ph.D.s, 50 physi- 
cians, 50 teachers, 85 lawyers, an inter- 
nationally known composer, and a $1,000- 
a-month artist in Walt Disney’s studio. 
(The psychologist noted rather regretfully 
that marriage turned most of the women 
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. of the university itself to pursue its 
high ideals unhampered and unembarrasse 
by the conduct . . . of any of its members 
. . . Those whose convictions are of such 
a character as to bring their conduct into 
open conflict with the university’s freedom 

. should, in ordinary self-respect, with. 
draw of their own accord from university 
membership.” ; 

As* discussion buzzed afterward, 4 
mounting roar of protest echoed on and 
off the Morningside Heights campus. At 
the behest of eight Columbia professors— 
among them Harold C. Urey, Nobel-prize 
chemist, and Robert S. Lynd, sociologist 
—the American Committee for Democracy 
and Intellectual Freedom demanded that 
Dr. Butler clarify his idea of “university 
freedom” and that minority points of view 
be protected. 

Students, led by the American Student 
Union, planned a protest meeting for this 
week. On the floor of the United States 
Senate, Sen. Bennett C. Clark of Mis. 
souri called the Butler statement “brazen, 
outrageous, and infamous” and its author 


Acme 


Dr. Butler warned his staff 


“a senile reactionary.” H. G. Wells, British 
novelist in this country on a lecture tour, 
joined the attack with: “I dissent. I have 
always dissented with Dr. Butler.” And 
among the newspapers The New York 
Herald Tribune, an admirer of Dr. Butler, 
expressed regret in an editorial declaring 
that “to rush Columbia into war meas- 
ures, ahead, even, of President Roosevelt 
. .. Seems to be going far beyond the prop- 
er sphere of a university in a nation still 
officially at peace.” 
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RELIGION 


Jesuit Study Probes Prejudice 














Against Catholics in America 


The Society of Jesus (Jesuits) , founded 
by Ignatius Loyola to counteract the 
Protestant Reformation, is exactly 400 
years old, and its priests are still alert to 
their church’s defense. Some weeks ago 
the Jesuit weekly America decided to 
check up on anti-Catholicism in this coun- 
try. Questionnaires to nearly 24,000 priests 
asked whether they. thought prejudice was 
increasing, and why. 

Some 1,500 replied, and this week Amer- 
ica printed the third of a series of reports 
on its findings, compiled by the Rev. 
Gerard Donnelly. Covering the East and 
Midwest, they were enough to indicate 
that, to thoughtful Catholics, the complete 
poll would present a disturbing picture. 

Half of the priests told the weekly that 
“there is a growing feeling of anti-Catholi- 
cism in the United States.” And for that 
trend they cited these causes: 


Morat Issues: One cleric wrote: “I be- 
lieve the chief cause is the church’s oppo- 
sition to divorce and birth control.” Others 
mentioned “a rising wave of neopaganism,” 
“godless” education, and “traditional 
jealousy by Protestants.” 


Pouitics: Some priests blamed “corrupt 
Catholic politicians, especially those with 
the good old Irish names.” Another de- 
clared: “The church has lost a lot more 
than it has gained by the appointment of 
our unofficial ambassador to the Vatican 
[Myron Taylor]; that has stirred up a tre- 
mendous prejudice and suspicion.” 


Fascism AND CatHo.icism: Since the 
Pope sided with Franco in the Spanish 
Civil War, and especially since Italy allied 
itself with Germany, many laymen con- 
sider the church pro-Fascist and anti-demo- 
cratic. Probably the most amazing of all 
Father Donnelly’s replies came from a New 
England pastor, who wrote: “My people 
are of French and Polish descent. They 
deeply resent Italy’s entrance into the 
war. They are upset by the Pope’s in- 
ability to hold his own people away from 
Hitler and Stalin. Many are now missing 
mass . . . The mention of the Pope’s 
name will arouse many to boos. They have 
torn his picture from the walls.” 


Anti-Semitism: This issue set the 
priests at loggerheads. One angrily report- 
ed: “Our real enemies, our most dangerous, 
perfidious, insidious, and most powerful 
enemies are not these bigots, but the 
Jews.” But others laid the responsibility 
for anti-Catholicism on the shoulders of 
such anti-Semitic Catholics and named the 
Rev. Charles E. Coughlin as one of them. 
Bigotry invites bigotry, said one priest: 
“We cannot expect tolerance from others 
if we are not tolerant ourselves.” 














The s#ag flavour 


of rare cheddars 


1d English 


Ftoceee Cheddar Cheese 


FOR THE FIRST TIME 
—THE SHARPNESS OF RARE, 
AGED CHEDDARS IN A CHEESE 
WITH UNIFORM FLAVOR 
AND PERFECT COOKABILITY. 
KRAFT MASTER BLENDERS 
ACHIEVED IT! 

SIZES: 2-POUND LOAF; 
%-POUND PACKAGE, 
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NOW. .. A COMPLETE NEW LINE OF 
GENERAL 3 ELECTRIC 
FLUORESCENT TUBING 


FOR ELECTRIC SIGNS AND 
DISPLAY ADVERTISING! 


ACOMPLETE new line of General Electric Flu- 

orescent Tubing is now available for use in 
your high voltage electf#ic signs and display adver- 
tising .. . to help your signs stay brighter longer and 
give better service. 


1-INITIAL BRILLIANCE is 
unusually high. 


2-BRILLIANCY IS HIGH 
throughout life. 


3-UNIFORMITY OF COL- 
OR assures a good match. 


4-SPECIAL COATING 
PROCESS assures long 
life, better appearance, 
no discoloration at 


the bends. 
5S-BENDS EASILY with- 


out chipping or flaking 
fluorescent coating. 


6-AVAILABLE in many 
diameters, and 9 colors 
including canary yel- 
low, old gold, cream 
white, warm white, day- 
light, coral, green, blue, 
and rose pink. 


7-QUALITY PRODUCT at 
low prices. Made by 
General Electric to stay 
brighter longer. 


NOTICE: For general interior illumination, G.E. 
recommends its standard line of MAZDA lamps, 
either filament, or fluorescent in 18” to 48” lengths. 
G-E Fluorescent Tubing is sold only through care- 
fully selected licensees. Make sure that genuine G-E 
Fluorescent Tubing (marked G-E) is used in signs 
you buy. For full information, write General Elec- 
tric, Dept. 83-NW-J, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Look for the monogram 2) on the tube 
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DO YOU HAVE A GENERALLY INTER- 


esting reason why you would like to con- 
tact a friend or relative? If so, perhaps 
we can help you. You may be invited to 
appear over WOR and the nation-wide 
Mutual Network to tell vour story. Con- 
tact Dave Elman. L 287 Times. 








Contact: advertisements . . . 








RADIO 


Man Hunt Over Mutual 


Scanners of the public-notices columns 
in The New York Times and The Journal- 
American during the past fortnight have 
noticed a curious advertisement inviting 
persons who have a “generally interesting” 
reason for wanting to reach a lost friend 
or relative to get in touch with Dave El- 
man at the Mutual Broadcasting System. 

Last Saturday night at 9:30, the ad 
turned into Contact—a new radio show. 
Among those presented were a wife try- 
ing to reach her amnesia-victim husband 
and a tearful mother trying to find her 4- 
year-old son. 

Contact is the brain child of Dave EI- 
man, a 40-year-old veteran of show busi- 
ness who ran away from his North Dakota 
home at 13 to wind up in stock, vaudeville, 
and burlesque. After some lean years on 
Broadway writing songs in the ’20s, Elman 
went into radio for some equally lean 
years during the early ’30s. Then he struck 
it rich in 1937 with his first program, Hob- 
by Lobby. Within a few weeks after its 
debut over Mutual -as a sustaining show, 
Hobby Lobby was sold to Hudson Motors, 
booming Elman’s $40 a week up over a 
thousand. From then until Fels-Naptha 
dropped it last spring, the show never 
lacked a sponsor. Elman is still hunting a 
new buyer for that one and, meanwhile, 
waiting for offers on Contact. 








Soap-Opera Substitute 


Radio’s script teasers are the soap sagas 
—weekday serials about “the real adven- 
tures of real people.” Most of these are 
cleverly constructed, folksy melodramas 
easy for the busy housewife to listen to 
with one ear as she goes about her tasks. 
And since she usually wants to find out 
whether Grandma Brown will recover 
from her operation and whether the Jones 
baby will be rescued from the well, she 
complies with the announcer’s urgent re- 
quest to “tune in tomorrow at the same 
time”—and listens to the commercial as 
well. 

Last week, on Sept. 30, a new type of 
daytime serial took the air via transcrip- 
tion over seventeen stations in cities from 
coast to cost for Wheatena. Instead of hir- 
ing a staff of writers to invent the adven- 
tures of somebody always getting into a 


... feed Dave Elman’s brain child 


jam, Ed Wolf, who had the idea and pro. 
duced the show—called the Wheatena 
Playhouse—has bought radio rights to four 
excellent books and plays to be serialized, 
“Dark Victory,” the first, will take five 
weeks. Others are “Wuthering Heights,” 
“The Citadel,” and “Of Human Bondage.” 





Hemispheric Air School 


As Columbia’s American School of the 
Air entered its eleventh term last year, the 
Government of Cuba asked and received 
permission from CBS to translate its 
scripts into Spanish and broadcast the pro- 
grams in the island (Newsweek, Oct. 16, 
1939). That keynoted a successful year 
for the five-day-a-week educational show; 
its juvenile audience increased from 5,000, 
000 to 8,000,000. 

This Monday, when the radio school 
bell rang in another term, the School of the 
Air was planted firmly aboard the hemi- 
spheric-unity bandwagon. Inspired by 
Cuba’s success with the borrowed scripts, 
41-year-old Sterling Fisher, director of ed- 
ucation, offered to furnish them—already 
translated into Spanish (or Portuguese for 
Brazil)—to any south-of-the-border re- 
public that wanted them. Argentina, Bra- 
zil, Colombia, Chile, the Dominican Re- 
public, Honduras, Mexico, Uruguay, Pan- 
ama, and E] Salvador are now on the mail- 
ing list. Some will begin the broadcasts im- 
mediately, while others will save their 
scripts until school starts at the beginning 
of the South American autumn—Febru- 
ary. 

The form of the series—which varies in 
subject from Monday through Friday— 
has been altered to stress Pan-American- 
ism to its estimated 15,000,000 listeners. 
For example, Americans at Work, empha- 
sizing production of important hemispheric 
commodities, replaces Frontiers of Democ- 
racy as the Monday program; Latin- 
American airs are featured on Tuesday’s 
Wellsprings of Music (which supplants 
Folk Music of America) , and so on. 

But it is the topics for forum discussion 
in the locally produced shows which take 
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place on Fridays that mirror the change 
of education in a changing world. Substi- 
tuting for less topical subjects are: 
“Should the Americas be more _inter- 
dependent economically and culturally?”; 
“Should the Americas unite for mutual 
defense?”, and “Do the Americas require 


a second canal?” 
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MUSIC 


New Hits Keep Hawaiian Parade 
of Harmony Echoing in America 


American interest in Hawaiian music is 
on the boom. Night clubs featuring South 
Sea Island décor have mushroomed in 
both Hollywood and New York, and regu- 
lar nation-wide broadcasts of Hawaiian 
music from the West Coast by Harry 
Owens and from New York by Ray Kin- 
ney and his orchestra, now starting his 
fourth season in the Hawaiian Room of 
the Hotel Lexington, have helped keep 
the plaintive songs of the islands on the hit 
list. Bands as different as Eddy Duchin’s 
and Tommy Dorsey’s have featured Ha- 
waiian numbers successfully. 

Now Miller Music is bringing out a collec- 
tion of 25 piano scores under the title “Ray 
Kinney’s Song Hits of Hawaii,” and this 
month Decca releases “Favorite Hawaiian 
Songs,” a Bing Crosby album of twelve Ha- 
waiian hits culled from the regular catalogue 
(six 10-inch records in album, $2.60). 

Musicologists agree that the music of 
the palm-dotted Pacific islands began with 
chants to rhythms beaten out on hollow 
gourds and bamboo sticks. These primitive 
percussions were fertilized with arrival of 
missionaries, who spread the Word with the 
help of hymnbooks. Several songs still sung 
in Hawaii can be traced directly to old-time 
hymns. Portuguese navigators introduced 
the guitar; legend says that a native was 
mending one with a pen-knife, struck the 
strings accidentally and liked the whang- 
ing tone, and so invented the steel guitar. 

The modern jazz influence dates from 
the beginnings of wholesale tourist trade. 
Some credit Charles E. King, native au- 
thor of “Song of the Islands,” for this in- 
terest, but the tune detective Sigmund 
Spaeth points a suspicious finger at “Son- 
ny” Cunha, an islander who became a Yale 
athlete and later wrote “On the Beach at 
Waikiki”—first of many tunes which have 
sporadically threatened to turn Tin Pan 
Ally into Tin Palm Alley. 





Kidding the Symphonies 

That reverent attitude toward symphony 
music which gives a concert hall the air 
of a cathedral and the musicians the ap- 
pearance of acolytes soulfully devoted each 
to his oboe and bass fiddle now comes in 
for some sophisticated, good-natured kid- 
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90 Proof. Distilled from 100% grain neutral spirits. 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York City 
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MADAM, con you 


spare a spot of sherry? 


Worthy of your finest sherry is 
this Underwood Black Bean Soup. 
Thick, rich, and dark with good- 
ness, as Black Bean Soup should be. 
Add a slice of lemon, one of egg, 
a touch of sherry to each plate and 
make your reputation as a hostess! 
Heartwarming, too, is Under- 
wood Purée Mongole, a distin- 
guished blend of tomatoes and peas 
with julienned vegetables, delicately 
seasoned with a touch of curry. 


@ If your dealer does not carry these 
soups, writeto Wm, Underwood Co., 68 
Walnut St., Watertown, Massachusetts. 
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KE your current copies 
of Newsweek for a per- 
manent history of the war. 
Conveniently bound, they 
make a valuable reference for 
looking up important world 
happenings. 
A sturdily made binder, de- 
signed to hold 26 issues and 
the semiannual index, costs 
only $1.75. Indices are 75c 
each. Orders may be sent di- 
rectly to 


NEWSWEEK 


Rockefeller Center @ New York City 


MENTAL HAPPINESS 


DO YOU SEEK IT? 


Have Rapolness in your home; make new 
friends; change the aspects of your life. Use 
the unknown creative powers of your mind. Let 

the Rosicrucians send youa free copy of ‘“The Secret 
Heritage’’. It tells how you may learn to mentally 
dominate yout conditions. Address Scribe H.T.L. 
The ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JosE (AMORC) 
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“Eternal triangles, if missed 
Will spoil a dainty thing by Liszt” 


ding in Peopie or Nore, a book of verse 
by Laurence McKinney (63 pages. Dutton, 
New York. $1). The verse could be worse. 
Of the violins, for instance: 


Producing tones, both high and deep, 
From hair of horse on gut of sheep... 
And so we see, from this tirade, 

Why Rome burned up when Nero played. 


Or the oboe: 


This makes. the saying understood: 
‘It’s an ill wood wind no one blows good.’ 


- Or the mixed chorus: 


Sopranos, Altos, Tenors, Basses 

Are rarely chosen for their faces... 
The keen-eyed listener often sees 
Impending tonsillectomies. 


But top honors in the little book go to 
the illustrations by Gluyas Williams. 





RECORD WEEK 

Timed to the opening of its mammoth 
showing of “Twenty Centuries of Mexican 
Art” (which closed this week) , the Muse- 
um of Modern Art in Manhattan last 
spring presented a $20,000 series of con- 
certs of Mexican Music under Carlos 
Chavez. High spots of the programs have 
been expertly recorded for posterity by 
Columbia on four 12-inch records ($4.50 
in album). 


Operating on the odd assumption that 
music lovers like symphonies because they 
are-tuneful, Victor issues THe Heart or 
THE SymMpHONY (four 12-inch records in 
album, $3.50) which rounds up melodious 
excerpts from eight symphonic composi- 
tions. These include the Largo (“Goin’ 
Home”) from Dvorak’s New World (No. 
5) and part of the “Moon Love” (second) 
movement of Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Sym- 
phony. All are competently performed by 
the Victor Symphony Orchestra under 
Charles O’Connell. 


A new Decca album of martial music, 
Srrixe Up tue Banp (six 10-inch records 











“A harpist must have lots of pluck— 
A black silk costume—and a truck” 
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From Laurence McKinney's ‘People of Note’ 
“And it takes barrelfuls of breath 
To function as ‘Elizabeth’ ” 


in album, $2.60), is recorded with spirit 
by three bands. “Your Land and My 
Land,” “On, Wisconsin,” “I Love a Pa- 
rade,” and the “Notre Dame Victory 
March” are all fine background music for 
that fraternity-house brawl after the game. 
Intended for the same market are four 
Victor albums of CoLiece Sones (thiree 
10-inch records in album) at $2 each. 
Songs of 21 colleges have been recorded 
by Emile Coté and the All-American Glee 
Club. 
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SCIENC 


Super-K.0. for Atom: 
California U. Begins Building 
9,800,000-Pound Machine 


Some three years hence, students who 
trudge up the steep and thickly wooded 
hills back of the University of California 
campus in Berkeley will see a structure 
that resembles something dropped from an 
imaginary Martian civilization. It will be 
an octagonal building, 60 feet high and 
about half the length of a football 
field, housing a supercyclotron—9,800,000 
pounds of equipment to probe the mys- 
teries of invisible atoms that weigh up to 
about .00000000000000000002 (2 hundred- 
quintillionths) of an ounce. 

Construction of this mighty atom- 
cracking weapon was under way last week 
as workers started pouring 1,000 tons of 
concrete for a foundation. Dr. Ernest O. 
Lawrence—who won the 1939 Nobel Prize 
in physics for developing such atom 
smashers—is directing work on the mam- 
moth machine. Thirty miles of copper wire 
weighing 600,000 pounds will be used to 
wind a 4,000-ton electromagnet, which 
must be so designed that atomic particles 
will circle in its tremendous field of force 
at increasingly high speeds until they fly 
out in slingshot fashion with a final rush 
of more than 100,000 miles a second. These 
are the projectiles that will be hurled at a 
variety of targets, including samples of 
U-235 and other forms of uranium that 
may someday provide atomic energy to 
run the wheels of industry. 

The gigantic $1,400,000 apparatus (the 
Rockefeller Foundation has granted $1,- 
150,000 and university officials will raise 
the rest) will be about 22 times larger 
than Dr. Lawrence’s 225-ton machine— 
the world’s largest at present—at the Uni- 
versity of California. It is a symbol of 
the movement among many scientists to 
gird themselves for the job of producing 
an Age of Atoms. 

Japanese and German researchers are 
already studying the possibility of U-235 
for military purposes (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 
30), while nearly twenty American uni- 
versities have or are building cyclotrons. 
Moreover, companies concefned with mod- 
ern sources of power—such as Westing- 
house and General Electric—are conduct- 
ing special atom-smashing experiments in 
preparation for the day when present 
power-supply methods may be as outmod- 
ed as the horse and buggy. 

But the future my present new dangers. 
The powerful particle streams emitted by 
the supercyclotron, for example, can smash 
atoms in living as well as in nonliving 
material and produce deadly tissue-de- 
stroying ailments similar to those that 
have affected workers coming in contact 
with radium. To prevent these beams of 
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You cant tell them 
apart from the 
Dutch-made product 


de Kuyper 


CORDIALS 


The de Kuyper 
Cordials made in 
America are authentic 
reproductions of the 
world-famous Dutch 
product. Available at 
all good dealers. Try 

ce Kuyper Triple 
Sec, 80 Proof. 


11 VARIETIES 
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Super-smasher: 4,900-ton cyclotron to smite the invisible atom 


atomic shrapnel from “breaking into the 
open,” the University of California colos- 
sus will be surrounded by insulating tanks 
15 feet thick and containing 750,000 gal- 
lons of water. Moreover, the vast machine 
will be operated from a laboratory 150 feet 
away (which may be built underground for 
extra safety). 





Bargain in Better Vision 


Reputable optometrists may charge 
about $3 for an eye examination and up 
to $15 or more for required spectacles. 
These prices are largely a result of heavy 
overhead costs, including the frequent ne- 
cessity of catering to customer conven- 
ience by renting offices at high-priced 
ground-floor locations. To save the pub- 
lic money, group plans for eye examina- 
tions and purchase of eyeglasses have been 
organized in the past two years—a half 
dozen of them in New York. 

About four months ago Mrs. Leila Et- 
tinger of New York—whose late husband 
was president of a Chicago optical com- 
pany—entered this new field as director 
of Optical Membership Plan, Inc., which 
has already supplied more than 300 pairs 
of glasses at an average cost of $7.50. It 
is one of the leading organizations of its 
kind, and last week Mrs. Ettinger an- 
nounced a house-to-house drive to in- 
crease membership from 1,300 to more 
than 100,000 persons (in two years 50 
men are expected to contact about 3,000,- 
000 families) . 

Her plan offers many benefits. A mem- 
ber’s eyes are checked free, and he may 
choose either an optometrist or an oculist 
(a physician specializing in eye diseases) 
for the examination. If he needs glasses 
or has to have old ones changed, the spec- 
tacles are supplied at prices 30 to 50 per 
cent below usual scales. These and other 


benefits (including a pickup-and-delivery 
repair service and low-cost filling of out- 
side prescriptions) are obtained for an 
annual fee of $1—which covers both the 
signing member and his family. 

Of the members who so far have ap- 
peared for eye tests, three out of ten didn’t 
need glasses or were already adequately 
bespectacled. Of the 70 per cent requiring 
optical aid, more than half were afflicted 
with some form of astigmatism. Farsight- 
edness was another source of trouble. 





SCIENCE NOTES 

PuasMA FOR Burns: A new method of 
treating burns—a treatment which the 
Army Medical Corps may find useful in 
wartime—was announced last week by 
Dr. Walter E. Lee of Philadelphia at a 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Medical So- 
ciety. He revealed that when blood plasma 
—the faint yellow fluid in which red and 
white corpuscles float—is injected into the 
veins, it exerts a sort of “suction pump” 
action, drawing blood from surrounding 
tissues to the vessels. The vital fluid is 
thus mobilized to nourish the body’s 
burns. This procedure supplements regu- 
lar treatments with such substances as 
tannic acid and ointments. 


Cancer Cuive: The first successful ef- 
fort to extract a substance from human 
cancer patients that would produce the 
disease in animals was reported by Dr. 
John F. Menke of the Stanford University 
Medical School in a recent issue of Science. 
A fluid preparation from cancer-tissue 
samples taken from two women patients 
produced tumors in white mice, and the 
San Francisco researcher is now trying to 
find what factor among the many sub- 
stances in this fluid is responsible for the 
animal cancers. 
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The Lady Behind Lincoln: 
Biography Paints Anne Carroll 
as Master Union Strategist 


Search the histories of the American 
Civil War, the dictionaries and cyclopedias 
of national biography, and you will find 
only the skimpiest mention—if any—of 
Anna Ella Carroll, eldest daughter of 
Thomas King Carroll, antebellum gover- 
nor of Maryland. Yet, if one credits that 
lady’s present biographer, Anna Carroll’s 
name* should be written high on the roster 
of Civil War heroes who led the fight for 
union. 

The whole story of this amazing woman 
will probably never be known. But from 
painstaking research in public archives and 
private letters, Marjorie Barstow Green- 
bie—historian, teacher, and Yale prize poet 
—has been able to piece together enough 
material to bear out the anonymous state- 
ment in the card catalogue of the Library 
of Congress: “Carroll, Anna Ella. The 
great unrecognized member of Lincoln’s 
Cabinet.” 

Anne Carroll (as she was known) was a 
descendant of Charles Carroll of Carroll- 
ton, signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. She was an attractive, intelli- 
gent young woman with a pronounced 
streak of independence; after a reversal of 
family fortunes she went to Washington 
and set up as a kind of public-relations 
counsel, lobbyist, and pamphleteer for big 
business, especially the infant railroad in- 
dustry. On intimate terms with most of 
the nation’s important legislators, Miss 
Carroll was in Washington during those 
years that the question of secession was 
being fought out in words. When the break 
came, she, a Southern aristocrat and slave 
owner, found herself firmly on the side of 
union. 

Anne Carroll won the confidence and lik- 
ing of Lincoln soon after he came to the 
Presidency; one of her pamphlets, “Reply 
to Breckinridge” (John C. Breckinridge, 
secessionist Senator from Kentucky), so 
impressed Lincoln that he had it distrib- 
uted as a sort of official exposition of the 
Northern cause. 

Moreover, it appears that Anne Carroll 
conceived the whole gunboat strategy on 
the Tennessee River which led to the cap- 
ture of Forts Donelson and Henry, the 
abandoning of Nashville, and the success- 
ful action at Island No. 10 which struck 
the first blow in the campaign to get con- 
trol of the Mississippi and split the Con- 
federacy. This entire campaign, which cul- 
minated in Grant’s successful siege of 
Vicksburg and the winning of the West, 








“In his monumental Life of Lincoln, complet- 
ed last year, Carl Sandburg devotes a page and 
a half to Anne Carroll’s exploits but doesn’t tell 
her whole story. 
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FLUORESCENT “windows of daylight’’ 


in Certified* FLEUR-O-LIERS 


give remarkable new advantages to stores, offices and factories 


“Yep,” said the office manager to the 
plant foreman, “‘we’re both right. In- 
door fluorescent daylight in these new 
fixtures not only speeds seeing, but 




























” Se, ' 
steps up our work. fez, — 
. —— 
Across town, the store executive chor- “ 
tled to his floor managers, ““See—I told Some of the many industrial and com- 
you ... when merchandise is easier to mercial FLEUR-O-LIERS now available 


see, it'll sell faster. That’s what fluores- in a wide variety of prices and designs 
cent in these new fixtures does for us!” 


“These new fixtures” are Certified® 
FLEUR-O-LIERS, made by 35 leading 
manufacturers ... certified by Electrical 
Testing Laboratories. 


When you buy new high-level fluores- 
cent lighting—get it at its best...in 
Certified® FLEUR-O-LIERS. Besides 
store and office use, factories working 
under emergency production demands 
are installing fluorescent in Certified*® 
FLEUR-O-LIERS to help maintain faster 
and more efficient working schedules. 


USE THE COUPON BELOW 
for complete information! 






FLEUR-O-LIER 
Wanufaclurers 


Whenever you buy fluorescent lighting...Insist on CERTIFIED FLEUR-O-LIERS 


TEAR OUT AND MAIL ae, 


FLEUR-O-LIER MANUFACTURERS + 2110 Keith Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me helpful information about Certified FLEUR-O-LIERS, 
packages of indoor daylight for storesQ offices) factories 0 
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TUCSON SUNSHINE CLIMATE CLUB 
2044 A Rialto, TUCSON, Arizona 
+ Please send me your informative booklet. 
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Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Circulation, Etc., Required by 
the Acts of Congress of August 24, 1912, 
and March 3, 1933, of 


NEWSWEEK 

Published weekly at Dayton, Ohio 
er Tes =. j 58 for October ist, 1940. 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and 
County aforesaid, personally appeared Theodore F. Mueller, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is General Manager of NEWSWEEK and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended 
by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and general manager are: Publisher, 
Malcolm Muir, 1270 Sixth Ave., New York, N. a Man- 
aging _Editor, Rex Smith, 127 xth Ave., New York, 
N. Y¥.; General Manager, Theodore F. Mueller, 1270 Sixth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated and also immédiately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owning 
or holding one per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, com- 
pany, or other unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, must be given. ) 
Weekly Publications, Inc., 1270 Sixth Ave., New York, 
N. Y.; Arthur V. Anderson, Chappaqua ; N.’ Y.; Vincent 
Astor, 23 W. 26th St., New York, N. Y.; Gordon S. Har- 
graves, Gladwyne, Pa.; W. Avereil Harriman, 4 East 66th 
Street, New Y: x Y.; 3; McCall Corporation, 230 Park 

; Theodore F, Mueller, 11 Governors 

. ¥ ; Malcolm Muir, Short Hills, N. J. ; 

1580 Victoria Ave., Lakewood, 

. Rutherford, 323 Woodland Rd., Highland 

Robert P. Stewart, 49 Seward, Detroit, - 3 

Today Associates, Inc., 152 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of oe. imeriagneee. or other poguritios are: 
Vincent Astor, 23 W. 26th St., New York, N. Y. Win- 
ston Childs, Jr., Norfolk Conn. ; Starling W. Childs, Nor- 
folk, Conn. ; ; Alice S. Coffin, Locust Valley, Long Island, 
N. ; Elmer Ericson, 1 Wall St., New i, N. Y. ; MeCall 
Corporation, 230 Park Ave., New York, N. yo Mellon, 
Mellon National Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; Toitay Associates, 
Inc., 152 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. ; John Hay Whit- 
ney, 2 Wall St., New York, iM. B 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as yy! hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other per- 
son, association, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

(Signed) THEODORE F. MUELLER 
General Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th day of 


September, 1940. (st 1) Olga G. Smith 
gned , a mit 
{My commission expires March 30, 1942 
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From ‘My Dear Lady’ (Whittlesey House) 
Anne Carroll: she aided Lincoln 


was worked out by a civilian woman who 
never got an ounce of public credit or 
thanks. It sounds like a romance, but it’s 
all in the record. 

To give the Northern leaders their due, 
it must be recorded that a celebration had 
been planned after the war to honor Miss 
Carroll by act of Congress, but Lincoln’s 
assassination drove any thoughts of jubilee 
out of the public mind. Afterward, the im- 
mediacy of reconstruction and a general 
apathy to the late war combined with a 
petty official jealousy to keep the lady 
from ever getting reward or recognition. 
She died in 1893, at the age of 77, pretty 
much forgotten. 

Mrs. Greenbie’s book is overwritten in 
spots and may suffer from the author’s 
tendency to overemphasize her heroine’s 
role in history. However, it looks as if a 
little overemphasis might help to even up 
the score. (My Dear Lapy. 316 pages, 
95,000 words. Illustrations, appendixes, in- 
dex. Whittlesey House, New York. $2.75.) 





More. of Farrell’s O’Neills 


FatHer AND Son is James T. Farrell’s 
third fat installment in the history of the 
O’Neill family of Chicago’s South Side 
which the author began in “A World I 
Never Made.” The new novel, which takes 
the central character, Danny, into his 
young manhood, is written around the re- 
lationship of the hero with his father. Like 
its predecessors, the book is marked by the 
same minute observation and the same 
slow but unerring development of char- 
acter that have earned this author his wide 
critical acclaim. More books are on the 
way—everything that Farrell writes is part 
of a carefully projected series that will 
some day mesh into one loosely related 
whole—and when he has finished, it may 
well be that James T. Farrell will have 
done for the poor Irish-American what 
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Emile Zola did for the lower-class French 
in his Rougon-Macquart series. (Faruep 
AND Son. 616 pages, 194,000 words. Van. 
guard, New York. $2.75.) 
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Van Loon’s Nightmare 


America was invaded. Nazi bombers 
wooped down on vital industrial areas 
from bases in Yucatan, Cape Sable Island, 
Nova Scotia, and the James Bay region 
of Canada. A day or two before, innocent- 
looking freighters flying neutral flags had 
lazed into New York Harbor; at a signal, 
their holds disgorged armed Nazis who 
blitzed through the city and panicked the 
population into jamming the bridges. They 
were swiftly backed up by German battle- 
ships. And, all over the country, a well- 
drilled Fifth Column went to work. 

That is how, in Invasion, the Holland- 
born Hendrik Willem van Loon envisages 
an attack on America most any day now 
—a thing he has been warning about for 
some time. As it turned out, the invasion 
was a flop, but it was a close call. Van 
Loon didn’t get around to writing it up 
for some years afterward, and that is why 
his book is dated 1960. That it comes out 
now, in 1940, is an anachronism on the 
part of the publisher. 

As outlined by the artist-historian, in- 
vasion of America looks easy as apfelstru- 
del. That is what he intended to convey, 
and he has been tirelessly reminding the 
United States that what happened to his 
peaceful homeland can happen here. Inci- 
dentally, his little “quickie” makes a very 
amusing thriller in its own right. (Inva- 
sion. 203 pages, 37,000 words. Harcourt, 
Brace, New York. $2.) 














Harcourt, Brace 
Blitzkrieg in Vermont: endpaper 
drawn by van Loon for ‘Invasion’ 
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Sin Beside Lake Michigan 


Herbert Asbury, lively historian of vice 
and corruption in our principal cities— 
“The Gangs of New York,” “The Barbary 
Coast,” etc.—has now taken on the champ. 
His GeM OF THE Prarrie is an informal 
chronicle of crime in Chicago. 

The underworld of the city that Carl 
Sandburg called “Hog Butcher for the 
World” has wallowed in a grimmer kind of 
butchery since it was in its civic swaddling 
clothes. By 1840, the town, which had 
grown like a rank weed, was officially only 
ten years old but its reputation as a mecca 
for gamblers, swindlers, confidence men, 
and cheats of every kind was second to 
none. Asbury tells its history mainly in 
terms of the lurid personalities that loomed 
large on the underworld horizon and the 
politicians behind them, and describes the 
manners and lack of morals of the famous 
oases of crime—the Levee, Custom House 
Place, the Bad Lands, Little Cheyenne, 
and Satan’s Mile. 

The personalities include czars, such as 
the redoubtable Mike McDonald, a gam- 
bling big shot who ruled the town’s un- 
derworld from the fire to the end of the 
century, and lesser lights (though only in 
scale of activity) like the original Mickey 
Finn, bartender and robber. This “terrible 
little man,” who once knocked a custom- 
er’s eye out with a bung starter, invented 
the drink that bears his name. His version 
was an unholy brew of snuff soaked in raw 
alcohol mixed with a “voodoo” concoction 
containing hydrate of chloral. The purpose 
was to “soften” a customer for robbing. 

By the 1920s, crime and political corrup- 
tion had become such a tradition in Chi- 
cago that Al Capone could, and did, kick 
the Mayor of suburban Cicero down the 
steps of City Hall for not obeying orders. 
That was the day when “Terrible John- 
ny” Torrio boasted: “I own the police” 
and meant it. And about that time, Mayor 
Thompson blandly stated: “It’s all news- 
paper talk.” (Gem or THE Pratrie. 377 
pages, 117,000 words. Illustrations, bibliog- 
raphy, index. Knopf, New York. $3.50.) 








A Stone of Contention 


Prof. Isaac Pounce was wise in the folk- 
ways of the early Celts, Picts, and Saxons. 
His reputation throughout Bngland proved 
it. But in the ways of modern folk he was 
an innocent. It’s a wonder he didn’t get 
in trouble more often. 

Rummaging iff somebody’s attic, Profes- 
sor Pounce had found an ancient manu- 
script that told of a magic stone. Its pe- 
culiar property was that only the chaste 
could safely cross the brook in which it 
served as steppingstone. Females whose 
past could not stand up under the closest 
scrutiny invariably slipped on stone and 
were tumbled into the water. 

“The legend of the Stone of Chastity is 
old, Norse, and coarse,” writes Margery 
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@ There’s no hurry in the life of 
Black &« White. It takes the long, slow road 
to satisfaction. And every step of its path is 
carefully guarded to insure its fine Character 
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and take your own sweet time enjoying it. 
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Sharp as she lights into this breezy tale. 
The professor, anxious to do a monograph 
on an interesting superstition, tracked 
down the brook to the hidebound hamlet 
of Gillenham, promptly rented the Old 
Manor there, and set about finding the 
stone. It turned up in Mrs. Thirkettle’s 
scullery. Professor Pounce bought the 
stone, had it lugged to its old place in the 
brook, and sent out invitations to the 
good dames of Gillenham to come have a 
try—in the interests of science. To his 
naive amazement, and to his disgusted 
nephew’s gloomy satisfaction, Pounce 
found he had stirred up a hornets’ nest. 
And, when it looked as if the stone had 
lost none of its ancient potency, things got 
a good bit rougher. 

This quaint and naughty conceit is just 
Margery Sharp’s cup of tea, as those who 
read “The Nutmeg Tree” will remember. 
It makes as diverting a light novel as one 
could wish for. (THe Stone or CuHastiTy. 
280 pages, 55,000 words. Little, Brown, 
Boston. $2.50.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


AMERICA AND A New Wortp Orper. By 
Graeme K. Howard. 121 pages, 38,000 
words. Scribners, New York. $2. An intel- 
ligent discussion of American foreign pol- 
icy by a businessman, outlining a realistic 
course steering between “naive isolation- 
ism” and a “blind interventionalism.” 


Our Furure rw Asta. By Robert Aura 
Smith. 306 pages, 103,000 words. Maps, in- 
dex. Viking, New York. $3. The author, a 
correspondent for The New York Times in 
the Philippines for many years, presents a 
timely analysis of Far Eastern problems as 
they affect the United States today. 


Study in impersonation: Pat O’Brien, 


player—Knute Rockne, player; Pat O’Brien, coach—Knute Rockne, coach 


Tue Wave or THE Future: A Conres- 
sion OF Fairn. By Anne Morrow Lind- 
bergh. 41 pages, 7,500 words. Harcourt, 
Brace, New York. $1. Refusing to believe 
that the “forces of good” are lined up in 
this war against the “forces of evil,” Mrs. 


Lindbergh argues that the past (Eng- 
land?) is fighting the future (Germany?) 
and says we can only meet the onslaught 
of the new revolutionary order (Ger- 
many?) by first putting our social and 
economic house in order. More elegantly 
put than her husband’s theory, but much 
the same thing. 


ELeANor Roosevett: A Biocrapuy. By 
Ruby Black. 331 pages, 105,000 words. In- 
dex. Duell, Sloan & Pearce; New York. 
$2.50. A newspaper-woman friend of Mrs. 
Roosevelt writes a candid and admiring 
biography mainly concerned with the years 
since 1933. 





MYSTERY WEEK 

Biack Corripors. By Constance and 
Gwenyth Little. 269 pages. Crime Club, 
New York. $2. A rich old hypochondriac 
makes her annual trip to the hospital and 
involves her redheaded niece with a young 
doctor and a murderer who is apparently 
sure death on blondes. A nice blend of ter- 
ror, suspense, and humor offsets a far- 
fetched denouement. 


Waite tue Winn How ten. By Audrey 
Gaines. 271 pages. Crowell, New York. $2. 
Garrick Temple’s household was a stormy 
one, but no one thought it would lead to 
his death. Carrie Storm, the redheaded 
nurse, and Chauncey O’Day, the roly-poly 
detective of “The Old Must Die,” are 
again on the job. Diverting enough. 
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MOVIES 


Saga of Gridiron Genius: 
O’Brien Portrays Knute Rockne 
in Screen Story of Coach 





Film-goers only mildly interested in 
football, or the career of a man who con- 
tributed so much to its development and 
popularity, will find Knute Rockne—A.L 
AMERICAN episodic and on the tedious 
side. Otherwise, this Warner Brothers film 
is a sincere tribute to a great sport and an 
inspired coach and a screen biography not- 
able for taking only minor liberties with 
the facts. 

Knute Rockne was born in Voss, Nor- 
way, in 1888. He died at the peak of his 
career in a Kansas plane crash in 1931, 
mourned by the nation. A lot happened to 
Rockne (Pat O’Brien) in those interven- 
ing years, and Robert Buckner’s screen 
play—based on the private papers of Mrs. 
Rockne and the reports of her husband’s 
friends—omits little of importance. The 
coach’s arrival in America as a youngster, 
his first taste of football in Chicago back 
lots, and his work at odd jobs to enter 
Notre Dame at 22 set the stage for the 
astonishing victory of the team he cap- 
tained in 1913 over a powerful Army 
eleven—a game which first established the 
possibilities of the forward pass. In 1914 
the football star was graduated, to remain 
at his alma mater as chemistry instructor 
and assistant football coach. (At the time 
he was a Protestant; he didn’t join the 
Catholic Church until 1925.) 

His happy marriage to Bonnie Skiles 
(Gale Page) and the thirteen years of 
coaching that hung up a record of 105 
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games won, 12 lost, and 5 tied prove to be 
too much for either the author or Lloyd 
Bacon, director, to handle with facility. 
As a result, Rockne’s screen biography is 
dramatic only in spots. Highlights are the 
coach’s discovery of the famous George 
Gipp (Ronald Reagan) , spearhead of the 
Notre Dame attack in 1917-20; Rockne’s 
invention of the new “shift” (reportedly 
inspired by the precision prancing of a 
musical-comedy chorus) which detonated 
the devastating “Four Horsemen,” and his 
persuasive defense of football before the 
investigators of the Carnegie Foundation. 

The Irish Pat O’Brien bears a marked 
resemblance to the Norwegian Rockne, 
talks like him (O’Brien studied a record- 
ing of a Rockne speech) , and gives a con- 
vincing enough portrayal to satisfy the 
sports writers. Donald Crisp, Albert Bas- 
serman, and Owen Davis Jr. are helpful 
in a supporting cast that offers football 
fans a glimpse of four of Rockne’s com- 
peting contemporaries—Glenn Warner, 
Alonzo Stagg, William Spaulding. and 
Howard Jones. 





Adventure in Fake Wealth 


Paramount’s CHRISTMAS IN JULY is 
Preston Sturges’ second chore as a one- 
man writer-director team. His first, “The 
Great McGinty” (Newsweek, Aug. 19), 
is currently converting its critical ac- 


«aim into popular approval. But his new 


film is not another “McGinty.” For one 
thing, it lacks its predecessor’s hard-boiled 
gusto and originality of material. Never- 
theless, “Christmas in July” is ingratiat- 
ing entertainment, stamped with the same 
eraftsmanship and freshness of approach. 

This time Sturges considers two plain, 
uncomplicated people—Jimmy MacDonald 
(Dick Powell) and Betty Casey (Ellen 
Drew) —who live in adjoining New York 
tenements, clerk together in a regimented 
office, and mutually despair of any turn 
in their fortunes that will allow marriage. 
The turn comes, however, when office 
pranksters fake a telegram announcing 
that Jimmy has won a $25,000 slogan con- 
test, and Jimmy enthusiastically starts 
sharing the imaginary wealth with neigh- 
bors and relations. 

What happens after that makes for the 
flimsiest of plots, but Sturges enlivens it 
with an indulgent satire ofsradio and big 
business, mellows it with revealing humor, 
and—as in “McGinty”—gets the most 
from his cast. Raymond Walburn, Ernest 
Truex, and William Demarest are excel- 
lent in supporting roles. 





MOVIE NOTES 


Demanp Perrormances: The staging 
of special “world premiéres” in scattered 
sections is working out with such success 
that communities are actually pestering 
Hollywood film companies for more of 
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Yes, and No 


by JOHN O'HARA 


Flee I am, continually a sur- 
prised and happy man, in the best job 
in this country, and my chore at the 
moment is to put together some words 
praising one show, and not praising 
another. ’ 

I have to tell you, which means to 
repeat, that I am an uneducated man 
from Pottsville, Pa., who always want- 
ed to have this particular spot, with 
pay. This here now particular week I 
begin with praising Boys anp GIRLS 
Tocetuer. That should seem like one 
of the easiest assignments in the world. 
Actually, no. Because this, probably, 
is the best Ed Wynn show there ever 
was. If you think this Ed Wynn show 
is good, or any Ed Wynn show, then 
you must think this is the best. Best 
because it’s Wynn, plus the loveliest 
females, more of the loveliest females 
than I ever saw in any show. 

Wynn, and Les Girls. 

About Wynn. He comes out. Asks 
audience to regard the attractiveness 
of his co-workers, Then tells that he got 
the girls from a show boat. “I bred 
my cast upon the waters,” says Wynn. 
Well, ain’t that the beginning of a good 
Wynn show? It is. 

I again say, this is a tough show to 
write about, if for no other reason than 
I had such a fine time at it. Imagine 
Ed Wynn getting mixed up with a 
couple of acrobats, who get their hands 
in hand-stands mixed up with his. I 
dare you to imagine it. Don’t try. 

Ed Wynn—at least on opening night 
—rather frequently emphasized that 
this was an unusual show, a comment 
that recalled the only times I might 
possibly have been a reluctant non- 
Wynner. (Do I, or do I not refer to 
those unfortunate evenings on the ra- 
dio?) OK, though. It’s an unusual eve- 
ning. No matter where you sit, or for 
how much, you will get your buck’s 
worth. 

I don’t like the De Marcos, because I 
do like Veloz and Yolanda. The De 
Marcos do two quite conflicting solos, 
onstage at the same time. Nor do I like 
Jane Pickens’ singing. Tony De Marco 
dances half in the air and half with a 
petulant stamp of the heels that doesn’t 
approximate the beautiful line that 
Veloz and Yolanda achieve when they 
dance. Jane Pickens pretends to kid 


Classical music, but for my dough she 
is not kidding. She is, as they say on 
Broadway, kidding on the level. She 
does play straight and sit on the piano 
(surprise!) while Ed Wynn handles the 
keys. She says she didn’t know Ed 
(Chuckles) could play the piano, and 
he says he couldn’t, until about three 
months ago, when he broke his hand. 
He said he asked the doc if he would 
be able to play piano when his hand 
got better, and the doc said yes. And 
by Jove he could! Good show, friends. 


Now John Sobersides goes to 
work. This is the show John Sobersides 
does not prefer, it being called Jour- 
NEY TO JERUSALEM, by Maxwell Ander- 
son, produced by the Playwrights’ 
Company, a distinguished group in- 
cluding Mr. Anderson, S. N. Behrman, 
Elmer Rice, Robert E. Sherwood, and 
(though he was not on the program) 
John Wharton, who used to be con- 
nected wtih John Hay Whitney. 

“Journey” opened on a Saturday 
night, a slightly obsolescent trick to 
make the newspaper critics Consider 
their reviews. That wasn’t necessary. 
All critics Consider their reviews of 
Anderson plays. Why, I hesitate to say. 
The best play of his I ever saw was 
“Gipsy,” a play that was modern in 
the 1928-29. season, and to which I 
gave a good review. But later -Mr. 
Anderson got a bad attack of iambic 
pentameter, or something, and what- 
ever it is, he still has it. 

This play is about Jesus at the age of 
twelve, around and including the time 
He preached in the Temple, with fic- 
tional detail, all of which might have 
made an enduring play. But this isn’t 
it. Mr. Anderson doesn’t quite know 
what he wants to say. Shall he do an 
analogy between, say, 4 B.C. and the 
decade just gone? A play about today, 
allegorical? He couldn’t make up his 
mind. I don’t know what he wanted to 
do, and if I don’t, who will? I still know 
how to serve Mass. I hate anti-Semi- 
tism. I listen to the radio and read the 
news. And I know my Bible History, 
too, well enough to miss whatever Mr. 
Anderson was getting at. 

I went to this play deliberately rev- 
erent, and I came away from it angered 
by its obscurity. What gives? 
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them in the belief that the celebrity. 
studded ballyhooplas help local business 
Stimulating these importunities are the 
figures recently released by Virginia City. 
Nev., to the effect that the wild and woolly 
debut there of Warner Brothers’ “Virginj, 
City” (Newsweek, April 1) not only pr. 
paid the effort but is accountable for the 
continued increase in tourist trade. Fyr. 
ther proof of the premiére pudding wa; 
established recently when Tacoma and 
Seattle began bidding against each other 
for the launching of Warners’ “Tuyboat 
Annie Sails Again.” 


Scissortne: After the press preview of 
Jane Withers’ newest picture, “Youth Will 
Be Served,” Twentieth Century-Fox re. 
called the film to tone down its New Deal 
flavor—the movie has to do with the CCC 
and the NYA, and executives feared jt 
might be ‘used for political purposes. Even 
though the studio had previously decided 
not to release the film until after the Presi- 
dential election, press reaction at the pre- 
view prompted the decision to play safe 
with additional cutting . . . The Hays of. 
fice has recently been very careful to scis- 
sor President Roosevelt’s name out of films, 
In the past there have been references to 
the President—mostly humorous—espe- 
cially in Bob Hope and Jack Benny ve- 
hicles. The new Hays decision has resulted 
in at least three deletions in the past two 
months. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 
Dutcy (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer): The 


third screen version of the George Kauf- 


man-Mare Connelly play of 1921 bears 
practically no resemblance to the origitla:; 


and Ann Sothern gives her familiar 
“Maisie” characterization as Duley, a 
blonde scatterbrain with an uncontrollable 
urge to straighten out other people’s affairs. 
The result is synthetic humor bolstered 
by some legitimate comedy sequences and 
the efforts of Roland Young and Reginald 
Gardiner to overcome their slim material. 


Ian Hunter, Billie Burke. 


Lappire (RKO-Radio): If admirers of 
this Gene Stratton-Porter novel feel it de- 
serves a third filming, they will enjoy the 
current saccharinization of life and true 
love down on the farm. But even members 
of what the industry calls “the family 
trade” may balk at an overdose of laven- 
der and old hat. Tim Holt, Virginia Gil- 
more, Joan Carroll, Miles Mander. 


So You Won’r Tax (Columbia) : “lot 
dialogue, direction, and acting share equal 
blame for the fact that Joe E. Brown— 
who has always had difficulty finding 
screen material—has worse luck than usual 
in this inconsequential nonsense abou! 4 
case of mistaken identity (timid book re- 
viewer vs. gangster). Frances Robinson, 
Vivienne Osborne, Bernard Nedell, Tom 
Dugan. 
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SIDESHOW 


Many a Slip— 

Manhasset, Long Island: Town Clerk 
Thomas W. Fitzgerald received the fol- 
lowing note from a 22-year-old Port Wash- 
ington girl: “Dear Town Clerk: I am re- 
turning the marriage license you issued us, 
due to the fact that he wouldn’t marry 
me. I’ve kept it overtime, but I guess it 
doesn’t matter now. You did your part but 
you couldn’t do the rest.” 











New Candidates— 


Lepanto, Ark.: In the annual Ameri- 
can Legion terrapin derby Roosevelt and 
Willkie both refused to- budge past the 
starting line. The race was won by a 
filly named Shanghai Lil. 


Miami, Fla.: At the close of his 
speech at a recent rally of the Young Dem- 
ocrats of America, Dade County Com- 
missioner N. P. Lowrey in his_ best 
oratorical style called for “the reelection 
of that great President, Theodore Roose- 
velt.” 


Escape Artist— 

New Haven, Conn.: Sidney Radner of 
Holyoke, Mass., dropped in at police 
headquarters recently and gave officers a 
demonstration of his skill at escaping 
from handcuffs and restraining belts. 
Radner used no keys, wires, or tools in 
his escape technique, and Sergeant William 
M. Doherty signed a testimonial of his 
ability. But Radner had no sooner left 
the police station than he was back again 
—he had discovered a parking ticket on 
his car. 


Wrong Address— 


Columbus, Ohio: Attending the Na- 
tional Postmasters Convention, J. C. Stopf, 
postmaster of Willard, Ohio, tried to mail 
a letter at a downtown intersection. In- 
stead, he picked the wrong box and brought 
out eight fire engines. 


Dog Week— 


Joliet, Tll.: Sneaking into the city 
dog pound two weeks dgo, an unknown 
canine lover set free twenty dogs and 
left behind this note: “This is National 
Dog Week [it was]. Give the curs a break.” 


Bluebeard— 


Chicago, Ill.: Although Leon Abrams 
was picked up and booked on a disorderly 
conduct charge, friendly policemen told 
the court that “Abrams stays out of 
trouble, but we sometimes get complaints 
because women are frightened by his 
heavy beard.” The judge dismissed the 
case—provided Abrams shaved his whisk- 
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Iron Fireman Stoker 


Saves 30% , 


...and produces steadier steam Dew’ 
for the University of Alaska 


An Iron Fireman engineering survey showed 
the University of Alaska how to save money 
and assure a more reliable steam supply at 
uniform pressure. On the basis of the survey, 


the University installed an Iron 
Fireman Pneumatic Spreader stoker. 

Firing the coal so efficiently that 
there is no smoke nuisance, Iron 
Fireman has cut fuel costs 30 per 
cent, reports President Charles E. 
Bunnell. Furthermore, Iron Fire- 
man produces a steady, automat- 
ically regulated supply of steam 
at uniform pressure. 


Learn what YOU can save... 
Ask for an engineering survey 


Follow the lead of the University of 
Alaska and of thousands of other lead- 
ing institutions and industries 
authorize us to make an engineering 
survey of your boiler plant. This survey 
will determine, with engineering accu- 
racy, your potential savings and better- 
ments. We will make this survey at 
our own expense, and we invite the 
collaboration of your consulting en- 
gineer or plant engineer. You will 
be under no obligation. 


IRON FIREMA 


IRON FIREMAN MFG. CO. 
(Portland, Ore., Cleveland, Toronto.) 
Mail to 3311 W. 106th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


MAIL FOR FREE COPY 
of informative broadside 


with savings reports of 5 a 







The power plant of the University of Alaska, 
with Iron Fireman Pneumatic Spreader 
stoker firing the boiler. Pneumatic Spreader 
stokers are available in “Coal Flow” models, 
feeding direct from main bunker, or hopper 
models as shown above. Above: President 
Charles E. Bunnell of the University of 
Alaska, whose campus in the Tanana Valley, 
the northermost university campus in the 
world, is shown at top. 


Automatic Coal 
Stokers 





Iron Fireman users. 





Address 





@ 
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Perspective 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Poll Cats 


-™ me hasten to say that in 
speaking of “poll cats” I am _ positively 
not characterizing people who take, pub- 
lish, answer or read election polls. The 
taking of polls is a legitimate part of the 
democratic process. 

George Gallup, perhaps’ the best known 
of political poll takers, is an intelligent, 
honest, sincere man. There are many 
others equally honest. In fact, anything 
except honesty and intelligence in _poll- 
taking is self-defeating. Election day in- 
variably blows up rigged polls. 

My designation of “poll cats” has to 
do with quite different people. They are 
those faint-hearted creatures whose chief 
desire in an election is to get on the win- 
ning side. All of us have met them in great 
numbers, and these days there are among 
them many people who were wearing Will- 
kie buttons in June and July. 

Here is what they feel in what an elec- 
trocardiograph might identify as _ their 
hearts: “Gosh, I thought this was a sure 
thing back in June, but these polls show 
Willkie hasn’t got what it takes. Roose- 
velt can’t lose now, and I guess I’d better 
get on the right side. This is a tough world. 
There’s my social and business standing 
to consider. I don’t want people laughing 
at me for being on the wrong side. Maybe 
I'll just put down a little bet, if the odds 
aren’t too high.” 

These men spend their waking hours 
softening up their friends with their 
“dope” talk. It is the unhappy fact that 
few who come in contact with them fail 
to lose some of their edge, some of their 
conviction. The trouble is that poll cats 
beget poll cats. And after a while, man- 
to-man discussions of affairs around the 
lunch table or in the bar or out in front 
after church or in the general store, dis- 
cussion which should center in what is 
good for the country, becomes pointless 
amateur criticism of campaign methods. 

Now just a word about the current 
Gallup Poll. And understand, I am not 
trying to explain it away. But it’s im- 
portant to note Dr. Gallup’s cautions in 
presenting it. The European crisis, he says, 
is throwing all calculations askew this year, 
and international affairs may turn the 
tide one way or the other again in the 
weeks ahead. The election still lies in a 
group of states stretching from Massa- 
chusetts to Colorado—states that contain 
the balance of power in this country. A 
shift of only 4 per cent in eleven states 
would throw them in Willkie’s column. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s gains have been halted or 





reversed in fifteen vital states—among 
them New York, Ohio, Illinois, California, 
Michigan and Missouri—in the past two 
weeks. 

Those who feel that Mr. Willkie’s elec- 
tion would be preferable to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
would do well to recognize how much their 
candidate has been harassed, how many 
votes have been driven away from him by 
their petty criticism of his radio delivery 
and the like. The basic meaning of Willkie 
and what he stands for is being obscured 
by such piffling, nonsensical discussions of 
his hair, his hoarseness, his smile, his 
manner in meeting people. 

Seven years of personal acquaintance 
with Willkie have shown me that what is 
important about Willkie is something that 
he cannot talk about. No man can explain 
—in words—his own deep sincerity, his 
passionate belief in what he is arguing, his 
complete indifference to victory, as victory, 
except for the cause in which he believes. 

That his difficulties are great no one 
can deny. There are mix-ups in his party 
organization. His campaign lacks funds. 
Up to now, he has had no strong seconding 
attack by the other big shots of the party. 
He is struggling against the most deeply 
entrenched machines in our history in 
many of our cities. He must fight the faint 
hearts in his own ranks—the critics, the 
crabbers and the “poll cats.” But there 
is no faint heart in this man. The next 
four weeks will show that. It is a pretty 
gallant figure that is going up and down 
the country fighting, to date, almost single- 
handed for what he believes to be true. 

When, three months ago, I had oc- 
casion to write an article about Willkie, 
I decided to rummage around among his 
books to get some idea of his mental 
habits and tastes. Among some of his law 
books I found a well-thumbed volume of 
Rostand’s “Cyrano de Bergerac.” I guessed 
then and I think I know now something of 
why he liked that immortal story—the 
story of the bravest man, the best swords- 
man and the most uncompromised spirit in 
all France. 

Now when the October leaves are falling 
I think of that climactic scene in Cyrano, 
when Cyrano, his back to a great tree, 
strikes among the falling leaves at the 
enemies of the spirit. “Falsehood! .. . 
Prejudice . . . Compromise . . . Coward- 
ice ...,” he cries, “I fight on! I fight on!” 
And then there is a line in that ‘scene 
which could have been written of the fight 
that Willkie made last spring: “A man 
does not fight merely to win.” 
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Such a man’s fight rises above tricks, 
dope, stratagems, even organization. There 
is nothing “smart” about it. If Cyrano 
had been smart he might have been a Mar- 
shal of France. 

But this is not a picture of defeat. It 
is a picture of integrity and courage knock- 
ing at the door of the American people at 
a moment when they need them most. 
There is still time for the American people 
to open that door. 

This campaign is just beginning. 


A Threat to Defense 


Assomey General Jackson’s latest 
ruling—that companies judged by the 
National Labor Relations Board to be 
guilty of unfair labor practices shall be 
barred from further government contracts 
—is a perfect example of bureaucratic op- 
pression. The Attorney General in giving 
the ruling cites no law that may be so in- 
terpreted. He offers no logic to justify his 
conclusion. He simply says: “It seems too 
clear to admit of controversy . . . that the 
findings of the National Labor Relations 
Board . . . are binding and conclusive upon 
the other agencies of the executive branch 
of the government unless and until these 
findings are reversed by a court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction.” 

In 1938 Congress refused to pass a bill 
that would have given this force to NLRB 
findings. And both the War and Navy De- 
partments are on record as opposed to such 
a policy. Also the Comptroller General. 
But all that means nothing to Mr. Jackson. 
His ruling really authorizes a black list of 
American industry. On that list would be 
about 200 firms, some of them very large 
and vitally important to the defense 
program, which have appeals pending upon 
NLRB orders. Under this new ruling, none 
of these companies can accept further de- 
fense contracts from the government un- 
less it knuckles down and accepts the 
orders of the NLRB, regardless of how un- 
just and ruinous those orders may be. 

Anyone who studied the findings of the 
NLRB knows that as a matter of simple 
honesty and fairness it is necessary in 
many cases for companies to insist upon 
their day in court. Only in that way can 
business sometimes protect not just the 
interests of its stockholders, but of its em- 
ployes as well. Such a ruling might well 
stop our present defense program deai< 
in its tracks, except for contracts al- 
ready let. 
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Chesterfield is the one cigarette that 
gives you a completely satisfying smoke. The exclusive 
Chesterfield blend... the right combination of Turkish 
and Domestic tobaccos makes Chesterfield today’s 
DEFINITELY MILDER, BETTER-TASTING, COOLER-SMOKING cigarette. 
Everybody who smokes ’em, likes ’em. 


MAKE YOUR NEXT PACK CHESTERFIELD 


Copyright 1940, LiGGETT & Myers ToBacco Co. 








GLIMPSES OF TERRACED FARMS—IMPORTANT FEATURE OF ANCIENT INCA CITIES IN PERU. 


E CRUISES TO SOUTH AMERICA 


@ 24 day cruises to Ecuador and 38 day cruises to Peru and Chile, visiting en route 
Panama Canal, Colombia and Ecuador, and cruise-tours ‘Round South America. 


@ 12 day cruises to Bermuda, Curacao, La Guaira and Puerto Cabello with optional 160 
mile Grand Tour thru the Venezuelan Andes by auto. 


@ Splendid Santa ships, Santa Elena, Santa Lucia, Santa Paula, Santa Rosa; every room 


outside, each with private bath; outdoor tiled swimming pools; dining rooms on prom- 
enade decks with casement windows and roll back domes. 


@ SAILINGS EVERY FRIDAY FROM NEW YORK. 


@ See your travel agent or Grace Line, Rockefeller Center or 10 Hanover Square, New 
York; Boston; Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.; New Orleans; Chicago; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles; Seattle. Copyright 1940 by Grace Line, Inc. 
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